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Mm srcrenr. STOMACH AND: THE KING OF PIPE TOBACCOS. 


Bottles, 1/14 Red &11)-each. By a1 weaiwa: vendors throughout the World 14. LIVER 

‘Ast for ‘ Worton's Camomile Pills,” and do not be ad ug’ li to the numerous imitations of thisexcellent Tobacco, we recommend Smokers to see that they 1 my it in 
persiaded lo purchuse an Imitation. 
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. FOR ‘ALL WEATHERS:00 ALL WEARERS. 


IN DRY WEATHER ‘IT: SERVES AS ‘A_MANTLE. 
TO RAIN OR STORM IT OFFERS ABSOLUTE DEFIANCE. 
Free from disagreeable odour. Perfection of Style and Finish: Charming Patterns. A Perfect Waterproof Mantle. 
THESE WATERPROOFS CAN NOW BE HAD WITH THE INSIDE RUBBER 
SURFACE IN CHARMING DESIGNS, IN APPEARANCE EXACTLY LIKE 
A won LINING. ASK FOR “ THE DISTINGUE ”’ ART PROOFINS. 
’ TO BE HAD FROM LEADING DRAPERS, MANTLE HOUSES, CLOTHIERS, &c. 


Be careful to ask for “ The DISTINGUE” and see that every waterproof has a silk 
label, bearing the words ‘‘ The Distingué” without which none are guaranteed. « Never mind the 


. Retailers can obtain all the Latest Novelties from the principal Wholesale Warehousemen in the United Kingdom. in either wet or fine weather.” 


A Cocea of the highest degree - 
of Purity and Nutritive Value. 


“We have examined the eamples brought under our notice. and flud that they a 
yenuine, and that the Cocoa is just what it is declared to he by Cadbur y Brothe vs Lancet. 


“NO CHEMICALS USED © 


(As in many of the so-called Pure Foreign Cocos’ 
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INDISPENSABLE IM EVERY HOUSEHOLD! 


It supersedes Raw Suet, Lard, and Cooking 
Butter, for Puddings, Cakes, Pie-Crust, 


It how suffer 
is ae EASE The ge Oe 


Prying and Cooking. frm HEART experience 
It is made from best fresh English Beef Suet feeling about the of the Heart, by an 
occasional stab of meee Seay, om et mppeis. sak 


general depression, The fact is they suffer 


INDIGESTION 


OR DYSPEPSIA. The being thoroughly 

develops into Winds Ropes: pace nen the valves 
of the heart, causes the symptoms named. ill who suffer in 
this way should at once take 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


A world-renowned 
All sufferers from INDIG SER a OMELAINTS. 
WIND ON THE STOMA aera SICK HEADACHE, 


pounds of Raw Suet. It is always sweet. 
Digestible and Wholesome.—Dn. G. Bowman. 


‘ - 
Et Lida 
Absolutely Pure—P, A. Estcourt, Analyst. 


ALL GROCERS AND PROVISION 
DEALERS. 


On receipt of 8d. (stamps) a sumple 1-1), box 


Chemists, Perfumers, and 


receipt of 15 will be forwarded, address of veurest 
oF nent Pampe oy the pes ean reer) 1 | lepatalr inal rll ig ina tyres 7 lll amare 
wR. MASON, =r: All Vendors, 1s. peer and 2s. 9d. 
wae HUGON & CO., LTD., 
Pendleton, Manchester. 


RMONY BORAX 


PREVENTS DECAY AND DISEASE. Adapted for Ready Use. 


TRADEMARK. | FOR PREVENTING BUTCHER'S MEAT FROM 
BEING FLY BLOWN—USE HARMONY BORAX. 


Dust the meat over with a slight or conga Masnesr: Box 
and wash the mest belore ust - 


Thousands of Tons are now used in asia re dust- 
ing over meat, and étes ¢, has been proved beyond 
@ shadow as ani est, 


Borax with acs ta has been in this Country 
NO MORE HARD a A TIN ON 
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SCOSSSSHSOOOSOSOSOOOOS 
Guaranteed ALL PURE WOOL, unsurpassed for 
DURABILITY and HARD WEAR. 


SPOSSSSSSSSSSOSOOSOSS 
tee all our Tweeds and perfect fant are — from = wool without 
ture of shoddy, and are are exceptionally 
any a sdapted fo for Sect business 


BUSINESS suiTs TO MEASURE. . 32/6 


TROUSERS TO MEASURE...... /9 THE WASHSTAND! 
s@ 6PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED IN FULL. 
soalamples, measurement forme, and price Mate free. Over 100 now pattorus Disinfectant ing, 2vspal He Sed rT) PURPOSE. 


(Non-Poisonous). 
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Fo NING WATER. 
FOR THE BA 

FOR THRUSH. 
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iE LAVATO! RY 
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PARCELS OVER 20s. CARRIAGE PAID. 


AG. HUTTON & 0, LARKE, IRELAND. 
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THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE. 


Havs ever heard of the Sugar- lum Tree ? 
Brea C'denresh of jpeah meen J 


PEOPLE WHO LOOK OVER HOUSES. 


It blooms on the shores of the Lollipop Bea, loyed by one of the great firms of land and honse 
Jn Ca qnpten of Shab. Town; agen don. “It t surprise you to know 
iat good Little children have only to eat rey Teer ates nonlin of eae 
» aD ve nO te intenti img. 
Ot fruit fo be happy all day. I have ame cong iateog folks with 
When you've got to the tree you would have » hard time eee oe sapere —eren soars houses, from 
To capture the fruit which I sing; cottages n , 
The tree is so tall that no person can climb And as for ‘ faddy’ people—well, I am afraid that 
To the where the sugar-plame swing ! ee ne een ee ee ee 
Bub wp in twee sits a. chosolate cat, then, you see, the meepeneibility is mostly left to 
pte te dog prowis below— them. Some of them find every house they look at 
fot aise tho-wesrsun bohcies te ge ak has some serious drawback, and they will keep me for 
"Those plums tempting oo. hours at a time whilst they about. As a general 
ong a principle, the ladies want a and finer house than 
You say but the word te that ‘bread dog. they can afford. Often enough ~ who 
‘And be tarke with vash zest accompanies them never says a word, but lolls about and 
That the chocolate cat is at, once all agog, amokes listlessly.” 
As her swelling proportions attest. 
And the chocolate cat goes careering around —— sto 
hos a tamble, of to the ground CARRIED AWAY WITH SCIENCE 
sugar. coupe, ground— 2 
Hurrah for chocolate cat. arene 
There are chocolates, toffee, and rmint balls, A WELL-KNOWN Bohemian visited his friend, Pro- 
With vtripings of scarlet or e fessor Price, at the latter's laboratory. 
And you carry away of the treasure that falls was a brown substance on . 
As much as your apron can hold ! “Tsay, you kindly let me place a little bit. of. 
Be, coma latte , oyddle closer me oy on nf pm nag Le has vitinted 
And fll rock y aaay Oo thas Dagar pial Tree “CO 7" the ever-accommodating 
In the of 8 Town. - Harris, out 
The Professor took up a little of the substance un 
——7e—_—_——_ analysis and placed it on Harris’ tongue. The Ja't-+r 
Seated itrount for fully « miineie taming It cect aale 
PLEADING TWO CASES. would a fine confection. 
eo “ Note any effect ?” inquired the professor. 
ppl to t pagel ty iy hen k to ? 
was once em lead two cases 0 a or prick your tongue?” 
were pre + but im ome he was for the| ‘“ Not that pion sot) SG 
in other for the defendant. — cp | bt not. There are no alkaloids in it, then. 
both cases were tried the same day. He spoke for | How does it taste?” 
half an hour to the first jury, The case was givento| “Bitter as the dickens.” 
the and they had retired. “Um-m; all right.” 
be before the second jury he made| “ What is it?” Harris. 
wee of very : epee: tom oe by }- “I don’t know. 8 what I'm oyes to find out. 
him before, of which court took notice, i Someone has been poisoning horses with it.” 
him that he seemed to have changed his tune, an 
repeated to him what he said a few minutes before —_292—____ 
Spent Melanie te the judge, Xx 
* May it pl your 1 aa DE be TEACHING A PARROT TO SPEAK. 
wrong an hour ago, now am right.” F 
He dodyend when the {rice returned it was | _ THE best talking are those of the ring-necked 
Bigat ke had pained’ walk ce cases. specice—the Alenantrine or Tock 
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HOW ANTS KILL A SNAKE. estos resend ever ogni, wl at length the 
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Soe ommerntires enormous reptile is 
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thems imto ome of the wash-houses, and, havin, 
and on account of any birds’ cannot 
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‘- Are you'a reader of GUILTY GOLD? If so, you will be doub 
ae , ey aoa startin, 


g in SHORT STORIES this week. 
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[Paice Ons Penny. 


MEN WHO HUNT FOR BONES. 


Bezrors the advent of the iron horse, in the south-west 
states of America was a district but little known to 
re- 


a oe bones of his fore- 
But the which I saw was eomewhat different. 
It waa centre of a treeless waste, where the 
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eee Pipe 
Tur New Cook: “ Ah, this is a splendid kitchen ; why, 
there’s room here for a whole regiment!” af 
—_sto—— 


THEATEE ManaGes: “ What are we 
The Elite people advertise that they will give 
to every attendant at their theatre. 


Tieeeyading 1 Ys 
duties to to the in 's absence. 
When pam yg ice yeild irs 
Kain the nection 2 and ll gai, ee eae 
j came, enc! 
the ee ne oe the question 
came the fourth time, . he boy, losing his 


temper, roared the me: “ a 
bin Tve been noddi amo ‘herd aif for t’ last hanf 
*oor. 


interested in THE QUEEN OF NIGHT, a striking story by the same author, 
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that No. 12 of PEARSON'S LIBRARY, entitled THE WOMAN WHO CAME BETWEEN, is now on Sale, Price! 
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HATCHING EGGS ON A FIRE-ENGINE. 


A aoop story is told concerning the members of the 
fire-brigade in a certain town not far from Hastings. 
On one occasion it appears a fire broke out in the town, 
and a rush was naturally made for the fire-engine, 
les, Nir lg bly of So mises of one of the 
inhabitants. men mpted to take the 
engine out, however, they were met with the exclama- 
tion from the custodian : : 

“Hi! ye can't take that out. I've got a hen sitting 
on there, and you'll break her eggs.” 

Tradition avers that the men, seeing the force of this 
argument, instantly withdrew, and the fire was put out 
al pails of water drawn from a neighbouring 


A CONFIDING CUSTOMER. 

Some little time ago an elderly man called at the shop 
of a Mr. Muirhead, a jeweller, in G w, and said that 
he had come for his watch, which been left to be 

i As Mr. Muirhead had no remembrance at the 
moment of having done business with the man, he asked 
when he had left the article. 

“ Oh,” said the other, “I didna leave it in this shop, 


for ye were ower by in Nelson Street when ye got it.” 
es must have been a long time ago,” said Mr. 
Muirhead, “for we left Nelson Street in Tere, that is, 


severttegn since.” 

“But I it wi’ ye for a’ that,”’ said the man. 

ae yo ee ey sed name and apd of the watch, 
whi i and on opening the itory it was 
found safe and sound. sie oases 

Exactly twenty-two year had passed away since the 
man handed the watch in for repair, yet he called for 
it at the end of that time as if he hed sail left it the 
preceding week. 


ROBBING THE RUSSIAN GOVERN-= 
MENT. 


THE late Emperor Alexander once observed, in 
allusion to the venality of his subjects in official 
stations : “If they only knew where to warehouse them, 
they would purloin my line-of-battle ships—if they could 
do it without waking me they would steal my teeth 
while I slept.” 

The peculation common to the officials of Government, 
which extends from the lowest to the highest step of the 
administrative ladder, had marked the conduct of affairs 
at Cronstadt. 

Soon after the Emperor Nicholas came to the throne, 
on the occasion of a grand review of troops at one of his 
provincial residences, four men of the class of moujiks, 
or peasante, with long beards, and wearing caftons, made 
their appearance. 

They approached a superior officer in a body, and 
requested permission to sce the Emperor. Bein 
required to state their business, eg ar pe it to be o 
the utmost importance; but they resolved only to 
>ommunicate with the Emperor in person. 

No ppporecnity would, of course, have been afforded 
them to do this had not the Tsar observed the inter- 
viewers, Emajuired their object, and ordered the peasants 
to be brought before him. 

One of them, as the re: of the rest, then 
informed him that they discovered a vast system of 
depredation in practice at Cronstadt, in which some of 
the highest functionaries there were implicated. 

The Gostinnoi Dvor, or bazaar, they affirmed to be 
crowded with goods belonging to the Crown—rigging, 
ironwork, copper lining, anchors, cables, cannons, and 
an endless variety of fittings for ships. These articles, 
they stated, had been stolen from the arsenals, and 
were heaped up in the shops behind partitions, to which 
purchasers were secretly introduced who had come to 
make cheap ins. 

Nicholas refused to credit the story; but the peasants 
persisted in it, and he dismissed them sternly with the 
remark : “Take care; I hold you responsible for your 


ved to ascertain the truth, an aide-de-camp was 

ordered to proceed to Cronstadt with a detachment of 

troops at the head of a commission of inquiry. Suddenly 

surrounding the bazaar, proofs of the veracity of the 
its were soon found. 

The officer set seals upon the shops, left them under 
guard, and returned to make his report to the Emperor, 
le announced his purpose of punishing the guilty 
parties. 

But a night or two afterwards the inhabitants of the 
capital observed the western sky illuminated with a red 
glare. The Gostinnoi Dvor of Cronstadt was in flames, 
and had been intentionally fired to destroy the evidence 
of fraud. ° Some of them, however, resisted the consum- 
ing elements. 

A number of cannon were found in the ruins, which, 
on a inscription on them, were identified as 
having belonged to » man-of-war reported to have been 
lost in the Gulf of Finland, with all guns and stores on 
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CHAMELEON FACES. 


Tue other week a large 
assembled in a Paris lecture hall to 
of lectares delivered by a celebrated professor of 
chemistry. At the conclusion of the lecture, a lady and 
ae who were among the first to leave the hall 

reached the open air, when the lady caught her 
escort staring hard at her. 

“ What is the matter,” asked madam in surprise. 

“ Pardon me, but you are quite blue!" 

The ag apr to the hall, and approached a 
mirror. started back in horror. The upon 
her cheeks had been converted into a beautiful ice by 
the chemical decomposition which had taken place under 
the influence of the gases which had been generated 
during the lectare. 

The majority of the women in the audience had 
suffered ima similar manner. There were all sorts of 
celours—blue, yellow, violet, and black. Some, whose 
vanity had induced them to put ivory on the skin, coral 
on the lips, rouge on the cheeks, and black on the eye- 
brows, had undergone a ludicrous transformation. 


ee fl oe 
HOW WE HOLD INDIA. 


Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON gives the following ac- 
count of his ae in going through the streets of 
Peshawur, and how he discovered in person the spell by 
which: we hold India. 

“ The town gate of Peshawur isa mile from the canton- 
ment, and the morning after my arrival I drove in with 
no companion but a native 
interpreter. Peshawur, 
with its mud and wood 
houses, its lattice windows 
and its puetude of men, 
is infinite icturesque. 
But the tar ressionie? the 
firat visit upon an English- ° 
man is not due to the 
quaint appearance of the 
houses, nor to the Eastern 
dress of the inhabitants. 

“ There are about 80,000 
natives in the city. As 
soon as you are through <. 
the gate and inside the wal 
Not another Englishman is to 


ou are among them. 

seen, and possibly 
enough you are, at the moment, the only one in town. 
Every one looks at rare There is no staring, and no 


rudeness, but you feel the eyes. 
“* The looks of the first half-dozen men you pass, as they 
sit in their shops or stand in the streets, give you a new 
_” und strange eensation. You 
straighten yourself and hold 
-——. your head up, with a resolve, 
\ of which you are hardly 
ip ed Ma aliorwertls. that 
if a knife is plunged into 
our back you will not flinch. 
he eyes about you suggest 
that if there were no canton- 
ment, no others to ask for an 
account of you, your throat 
would be cut and your corpse 
thrown away, and that the 
people in the street would look 
on without moving. 
“ You immediately feel that 
there is a responsibility in 
ing'an Englishman; you are a repre- 
sentative of your race, and all that you 
‘do or say must be worthy of the position. 
The first duty is not to mind the 80,000 people in 
Peshawur, nor anything they may do. Those first five 
minutes in the Peshawar bazaar reveal to you the 
secret of British power in the East. 
without utter fearlessness.” 
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Junior: “So you didn’t propose to her, after all? ” 
Weed: “No, and I’m not going to. When I got to 
her house I found her chasing a mouse with a broom.” 


— ¢=——__ 


“ Come into the cabin,” said the Captain to the diver, 
“and have a drink P” 

“Thanks, I will,” replied the diver. “This sub- 
marine business is pretty dry work.” 
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BusHEHEAD: “ Baldine wears a bit of gauze veiling, 
with spiders embroidered upon it, nowadays.” 
. PapERewsk!: “ What for?” 

BusuHEHEAD: “ Oh, just to make the flies nervous.” 


+ a 


“ My dear,” said Mr. Bunker to his wife, “ what has 
become of that box of cigars you gave me on my birth- 
day P” 

“Tt is upstairs.” 

“Well, get it, please. Jimmy wants to smoke, and I 
think we can give him all he wants in about three 
seconds.” 


It is impossible 
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SHOP-WALKING STATISTICS. 


147 


A Swiss, who is employed as a shop assistant, has 
Bn ne noe many miles bo walks fai to 
and fro in his place of busi and up and do’ ; 

Probably many of our readers have felt a little 


curiosity on the same subject, but we do not su 
have ever taken the to make ‘any reltable 


nor is it at all certain that our Swiss friend 
has. However, he finds that the total number of steps 
he took during the whole yer was 9,760,900, or, on an 


av , 26,740 steps each 
Going still fur Mefaile, he says that over 


into 
600,000 of these steps were taken in up and down- 
stairs, and that, on the a ; beware: miles a 


day to bring about these results. 
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GENUINE MODESTY. 


Mopesty is a precious grace, so precious and withal 
so rare that some who have it cannot bear to hide it 
under a bushel. What is a man’s light good for if he 
does not let it shineP Such a person was lately holding 
forth after dinner. 

“ Nearly all charitable act,” said he, “ have vanity as 
their motive. For my part, I hate ostentation. I 
remember once when I was travelling in,the north of 
England, where nobody knew me, I came upon a lonely 
li station, where, in the waiting-room, thore was 
fastened to the wall a contribution-box for the benefit 
of the sufferers from a recent flood which had occurred 
in that district. 

“There was not a soul there; nobody saw me or knew 
my name, and I went and dropped a sovereign into the 
box and slipped away unseen, unknown. 

“ Now, sir, what I contend is, that my secret offeri 
was a more meritorious one, itftrinsically considered, 
than if it had been made on a public subscription list, 
with a loud flourish of trumpets.” 

“You are quite right,” said one of his hearers. ‘ That 
was emir) modest charity, and I don’t wonder that 
you brag of it.” 


— ee. 
SAILS MADE OF PAPER. 


It is now quite certain that a paper-pulp composition 
will be employed in making sails for light vessels. The 
Herreshoffs, builders of racing boats, have lately experi- 
mented with the A aor of rubber to balloon and 
other light sails. The value of a big spreading sail in 
going before the wind is known to yachtsmen, for it, 
together with a bulging balloon jib-topeail, utilises every 
ounce of wind in force. 

The idea in view in making these sails of rubber is to 
obtain an elastic material which will allow the sails to 
increase in area, and consequently in pepe power 
in proportion to the force of the wind. Canvas suils 
have, heretofore, been used exclusively ; but as a lighter, 
more elastic, and air-tight material is desired, the prv- 
position at present is to make the sails of gossamer- 
weight from rubber, rope them strongly along foot, luff, 
and leach, resulting, it may be, in superior sails. 

Even rubber has its drawbacks. sudden increase of 
wind-power expands the sails too much, and difficulty is 
experienced in governing the course of the boat; so 
attention has been turned to that unfailing source from 
which so many things are now made—paper. 

A chief reason for the employment of paper stock for 
this purpose is lightnegs,a matter which counts con- 
siderably in fast-sailing vessels; but there are other 
points of superiority, one being that the composition 
stretches just about enough to favour both wind power 
and vessel, while another is that the paper sails are air- 
tight. Besides this, practical tests have shown that the 

r, properly prepared, is ey durable, and is less 
fa le to tear in case of high winds. 

The sails made on this new plan are not woven from 
strands or threads, but are made up from compressed 
sheete, these being cemented and riveted together in 
such a way as to form u smooth and strong union. The 
first process of manufacture consists in pera the 


ulp in the lar way, to a ton of which is added one 
mand of bichboride of potash, twenty-five pounds of 
glue, thirty-two pounds of alum, one anda pounds 


of soluble glass, and forty pounds of prime tallow, these 
ingredients being thoroughly mixed with the pulp. 
ext the pulp is made into sheets by regular Peper 
making maces: and two sheets are pressed together 
with a glutinous compound between, so as to retain the 
pieces firmly, making the whole practically homogeneous. 
The next operation is important and requires a 
specially-built machine of great power, which is used in 
compressing the paper from a thick, sticky sheet to a 
very thin, tough one. The now solid sheet is run 
through a bath of sulphuric acid to which ten per cent. 
of distilled water has been added, from which it emerges 
to pass between glass rollers, then through a bath of 
ammonia, then clear water, and finally through felt 
rollers, after which it is dried and polished between 
heated metal cylinders. : co 
The paper resulting from this process is in sheets of 
ordinary width and thickness of sail stock : it is elastic. 
air-tight, durable, light, and sessed of other needed 
Aone to make it available for sail-making. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


2037. Which European Country Makes the Largest Pro- 
portionate Expenditure on Education ? 

The largest actual amount is spent by the United 
Kingdom, the Government disbursing £8,562,175 last 
year. Of Continental nations, France spends the largest 
amount, the last annual subsidy for public instruction 
being 186 1-3rd million francs, i.e., about £7,525,000. 
Reckoning the average amount spent per head of the 
es Pap Denmark spends most, viz., 3s. lld., and 

witzerland comes next with 3s. 6d. per head. Then 
follow France 2s. 11d., Holland 2s. 8d., England 2s. 7d., 
Prussia 23. 1d., Belgium Is. 11d., Saxony, Wurtemberg 
and Bavaria Is. 7d. each, Italy 1s. 6d., Spain 1s. 2d. and 
Russia 14d. per head. It is noteworthy, too, that there 
is only one country which spends more on education 
than on its military system, viz., Switzerland. The 
educational system of France costs about 1-6th of its 
military expenditure, that of the United Kingdom about 
the same proportion, while that of Russia where only 
Lyf per cent. of the pecple can read or write, is 

th. 


2688. When People Blind from Birth Dream, have they 
any Apparent Sense of Sight? 


Investigations on this point have been made on a 
large scale by more than one medical man. The result 
in each case been the same. To take a recent case, 
of about 200 blind persons examined on the subject in 
America a few yan ago, all those blind from birth, and 
all those also who had lost their sight before completing 
their fifth year, declared that they never saw in their 
dreams at all. Of six who became blind between their 
fifth and their seventh years, two never saw in dreams ; 
four did, but of these, two saw only vaguely. All those, 
on the other hand, who became blind after their seventh 
year had what may be called “ dream.visien }’ With re- 
gard to those partially blind, all who became so before the 
end of their fifth year said that their dream-vision was no 
clearer than that sight which they had while awake. Those 
who became partially blind after their sixth year said 
that they saw better in dreams. The period from the 
fifth to the seventh year is thus marked out as the 
critical one. ar ees the visual centre of the brain 
is being educated, 20 to speak, till the end of the latter 

r, and, if not fully developed when the sight is lost, 
it degenerates again, and becomes atrophied, while, if 
once fully developed, it can go on acting as it does in 
the dreams ofa person with sight. 


2639. Why is it Usual for the Left Side of our Head to be 
Larger than the Right ? 


The comparatively new science of anthropometry 
has placed it beyond doubt that this is the case ; but, so 
far, no absolute reason for the difference has been 
discovered. What we know is, that the vast majority of 
human beings are right-sided—that is to say, their right 
limbs are larger, stronger, and capable of more delicate 
action than their left limbs. e also know that the 
movements of the right limbs are controlled by the 
centres of the left hemisphere of the brain, but which of 
these is cause and which effect is not known. There is 
no fundamental reason why he majority of people 
should be of Be aoe rather than left-sided; but, 

ted that they have been so, as they have for a very 
ong period, it is easy to see that once right-sidedness 
became hereditary the constant demand on the brain- 
centres of the left hemisphere would develop them at the 
expense of those of the right hemisphere. Thus, the 
majority of children would he born with a tendency to 
right-sidedness, which custom would strengthen and 
develop. 


CONDITIONS. 


Te shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from our readers, 

‘ach reply must bear the writer’s nume and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column, The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies published. 
vuthorities on which replies are based miist 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on pub- 
lication for every question received which 
és considered worthy of insertion. 


We liear that somebody has invented a substance which ea: 


a. ese. 


the materials o! , 
principle needs only to be quickened by a comparatively 


feeble stimulus to produce the mature plant. For this 


the conditions of early spring are favourable. This also 
explains why certain bulbous plants can be developed 
by simply bringing them into proximity with water and 
light. 


2641. Have Foreigners or Natives Made the Best Kings of 


England ? 
When carefully considered, the evidence appears to be 


about equal on both sides. Granted that a Dt king 
is one whose personal influence works for the 

his subjects, it is probable that our native kings have 
been the best. Edward I., Edward III, Henry ¥., Henry 
VIL., Henry VIII,, and Elizubeth did more to consolidate 
the fabric of the realm, to make the nation strong at 
home and respected abroad than all our other meigning 
sovereigns put together, and to this list has be adde 
the great Oliver Cromwell, who was king ina! 

On the other hand we may set William the Conqueror, 
Henry I., Henry II., and William III. Their direct 
influence on the nation was undoubtedly good, 
out their work it would have been difficult for the others 
to have done theira. Then we have George I. and Geor, 
III., foreigners, to whose negative qualities we owe the 
present form of the British constitution and the final 
emancipation of the administrative and executive 
functions of the kingdom from the tyranny or even the 
interference of the throne. co speakin , then, 
honours would appear to be about equally d 

our native and forei 
kings, John, Edward II., James I., Charles I., Charles IT., 
and James II., were all natives. 


2643. Is there any Country where it Rains Perpetually ? 


e good of 


but name. 


, and with- 


ivided between 
monarchs. Some of our worst 


There is a group of islands to the South of New 
Zealand called the Sisters or Seven Sisters, which are 


reputed to be subject to a practically constant rainfall, 


The same may be said of the islands and mainland of 


Tierra del Fuego, saving for the difference that the rain 
often takes the form of sleet and snow. On a line 
running round the world from four to eight or nine 
degrees there are patches over which rain seldom ceases 
to fall. 


This is called the “zone of constant precipita- 


tion,” but at the same time there are several localities 
along it with very little rainfall. The divisions are 
most capricious. 
Panama has a six months’ dry season and a pio f fine 
wet one, Colon, on the other side of the Isthmus, 
about thirty-seven miles away, is deluged with rain 
during the wet season. 


2644. What is the most Extraordinary Drink Consumed by 


hus, for instance, while the town of 


any Nation? 


Of the many extraordinary drinks regularly consumed 
the blood of live horses may perhaps ‘be considered the 


| most so. Marco Polo and Carpini were the first to tell 


the world of the practice of the Tartara and Mongols 
opening the vein in their horses’ necks, taking a drink, 
and closing the wound again. As far a3 can be seen 
this has been the practice from time immemorial. There 
isa wine habitually consumed in China which is made 
from the flesh of lambs reduced to paste with milk, or 
bruised into pulp with rice, and then fermented. It is 
extremely strong and nutritious, and ead stimu- 
lating to the physical organism. ‘Phe Laplanders drink 
a great deal of smoked snow-water, and one of the 
national drinks of the Tonquinese is arrack flavoured with 
chickens’ blood. The list would scarcely be complete 
without mention of abzinthe, which may be called the 
national spirituous drink of France. It is a horrible 
compound of alcohol, anise, coriander, fennel, wormwood, 
indigo, and sulphate of copper. It is strong, nasty, and 
a moral and physical poison. 
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2042. How have Regular Roads been Formed by Natural 


The waves, by exca' 
— a comparatively smooth platform, which may 


, ale fe eS ee, es. 
po 


. WaEx ENDING 
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Agencies? 
Sometimes they are caused by the action of the sea. 
wating the coast at a uniform level, 


‘orm a road where the land has been upheaved. The 


coast of Norway, for example, is in many places marked 
by ——— lines of Roads 

formed 

most interesting are the famous Parallel Roads of Glen 


may also be 


terraces. 
y the wave action of lakes. Of these, the 


Bay, near Ben Nevis. They occur at three distinct 


levels, and are er smooth and uniform. They 
were produced in the 

descended from the flanks of Ben Nevis, and, blocking 
up the drainage 
to a lake in each of them. The waves at the margins of 
these lakes cut out a level ledge or selvedge passin;; 
round all the valleys. When the cold decreased, the 
glaciers partly melted, and permitted some of the lakes 
above them to drain away, while others sunk to a lower 
level, and excavated a second series of ledges. Later 
/on this process was repre. and a third set of roads 
‘was produced. Last of all, the ice completely disappeared, 
and the ordinary drainage of the district was resumed. 
Thus it happened that in some of the valleys terraces 
were produced at three levels, in others at two, and in 
one or two of the glens at one level only. When thc 
valleys were aiaet 

the lakes drained off by the pass or col at the upper 
end, so that the parallel roads are found to very con- 
venientiy correspond with the pass into the adjoinin 
glen. 


2645. Which Town was the Birthplace of the Earliest 


lacial Epoch, when glaciers 
of several adjacent valleys, gave origin 


up at the lower end by the glaciers. 


Club ? 
This is a disputed point; but it is well known that 


Numa zone the second king of Rome—who died 
B.c. 673— 

reign, similar to the guilds of craftsmen, which play so 
important a part in 
At one time there were eighty of these guilds in Rome 
alone. Later they spread beyond the metropolis, for 
the boatmen of ti 
Lower Rhone, formed clubs of their own. The guil’s 


ounded trade guilds in Rome during his 


art history of the Middle Ages. 


ine at Paris, and those of the 


of Rome, however, scarcely answer to our idea of a club. 
We therefore turn with greater confidence to Athens, 
where such a club seems to have originated. The old 
Athenian clubs were not in all respects similar to those 
of modern London; but there was nevertheless between 
them a strong affinity. Aristotle who flourished B.c. 
384, tells us that men of the same trade, and members 
of a particular tribe, were wont to club together for 
business purposes. He goes on to say that others com- 
bined for the sake of social intercourse, and adds that 
“these meet together for the sake of one another's 
company, and to offer sacrifices; when they meet, they 
both pay certain honours to the gods, and at the same 
time take pleasure and relaxation among themselves.” 
This would seem to point to Athens as being the birth- 
place of the earliest club. 


2646. Which is the Costliest Parliament in the World? 


The British. The annual salaries of the Members of 
the present Cabinet a te £190,000, and last year 
the amount voted by the House of Commons for the 
expenses of Parliament, including repairing, lighting, 
and the salaries of officers and servants, was nearly 
£150,000, giving a total of £340,000. Of this £57,035 
went in salaries, that of the S er with £5,000 heading 
the list. Stationery and printing cost £64,490. The 
lib ont ee igor writers” fees total 
316,000. For windi and re til Big Ben luvv 
Coane £700 for carpet beating ad Teyin , and 

435 for messengers. France comes next. The two 
chambers cost the Republic upwards of £300,000 annu- 
ally, the expenditure of 1895 being fixed at £297,42!. 
The President receives £2,880, and each deputy 
£360, the total salaries aggregating over £200,00"). 
Next in order come the parliaments of Spain 
£89,200, Italy £86,000, Austria £72,000, Belgium 
rian Portugal £30,120, and the German Reichstag 


QUESTIONS. 


2671. Which two acts of disobedience to the orders of 
a commander present the greatest contrast in their 
results ? 

2672. Of which handicraft can it most truly be said 
that practice makes perfect ? 

2673. Which ia the longest distance that can now be 
travelled direct by railway ? 

2674. Is it true that a woman asa rule strikes a match 
away from her, while a man always strikes it towards 
him? If so, why? 

2675. Who has proved to be the most expensive 
sovereign to this country ? 

2676. When and where was the question of the New 
ae ead iene = literature? 

i which period in the history of this count 
hes the failure mf ae an heir to the Pi seemed eet! 
ely 

2678. Has there ever been a period of universal war P 

2679. The component parts of milk are colourless. 
bie ae ind apie white P 

. Of which civilised country is the i 
most obscure P ss) Piers 


n be seen through more easil 5 
unless it is a man’s excuse to his wife for having (ameoten TOME NOTES” ean 
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*t know what it can be. 


FEMININE. 
Sue took the pretty calendar, 

With fresh and sweet, 

lambs and clouds afar 

O’er of waving wheat. 
Of lovers in the shady nook, 

And farmers making hay, 
Of cattle wading in the brook, 

And happy birds at play. 
ightedly, 

ith pleasure burned, 

While in poetic reverie 


I saw the novel-reader when 
She _ and softly smiled 
Upon the second page, and then 
ith ecstasy i 
She pry see —I see her now, 
Above the last bend, 
Trembling, as if to find out how 
The year was going to end. 


$f 
A CLEVER YOUNG SPENDTHRIFT. 


A coop story is told of a young man who, besides 
being of the spendthrift order, is a splendid mimic, and 
can imitate his father’s voice to a nicety. 

Not the yo man wanted, without delay, 
an amount of money, and he knew that the father would 
treat a request for the same with cold contempt. Wait- 
ing till he knew that his father would be away, he went 
to a telephone call-room and rang up the office, calling 
for the cashier. The cashier was forthcoming, and when 
he was at the other end, the young man imitated his sire’s 
voice. 

“I say, Blank, if that scapegrace of a son of mine 
comes round and asks for twenty pounds, don’t give it to 
him. Only give him ten pounds.’ 

The cashier promised that he would fulfil the 
commands. Not long after, the son called at the office 
and demanded twenty pounds. He-was refused by the 
conscientious cashier, and, apparently in anger, the 
young 1082 contented himself with the ten. 

WwW the old man reached the office there was a 
scene. 


——1___ 


“ FRAUENSCHUSTEHIMONOMANIE,” 
AND OTHER THINGS. . 

“One of the most extraordmary forms of insanity is 
a mania for stealing women’s shoes,” said an asylum 
doctor the other day. ‘It is distinguished as a disease 
by itself, and the Germans have named it ‘Frauen- 
schustehimonomanie.’ It is more common among men 
than women. There is one case on record of a young 
man whose sisters lost their left shoes as fast as the 
could buy them. It was always the left one of pe 
pair that was taken. For a long time the thefts remained 
a mystery, until one day the brother caught a young 
woman in the street, tore off her left shoe, and ran away 
with it. He was captured, and thus the secret was 
discovered. 

“ Another strange mental complaint is culled the 
‘insanity of doubt,’ the patient being unable to make up 
his or her mind to do or not to do the simplest thing. 
I have known a girl afflicted in this way to stand for 
hours, deliberating whether to button or not to button 
her jacket. She would be equally incapable of deciding 
whether she was willing to enter or to leave a room. 

“Mysophobia is a specien of brain disease, which 
renders the unfortunate fearful of i ined uncleanliness 
in everything. She will not wear the same gloves or 


nts twice, and one young woman who used to be 
re would have t her time in the bath if she 
had been permi do so. 


“ Yet another form of monomania is a dread of being 


shut in. The ient has a horror of being in any 
inclosed e a room, icularly with the doors 
closed. But more any of these, perhaps, is 


what the French call the folie a deuxz—a delusion shared 
by two persons. This sympathetic insanity is not 
uncommon. It may occur with husband and wife, with 
brother and sister, or with other individuals who happen 
to be intimately associated. For example, one will 
ee that he is pursued by enemies with designs upon 
his life, and the other will believe confidently that such 
is the truth. 

“All of these curious forms of mania come under the 
general head of ‘paranoia,’ or partial insanity, the 
patient being apparently well in mind, save as to the 
particular vackiees or delusion suffered from. We 
observe that society women who become mentally 
diseased are usually afflicted with that form of insanity 
which is termed melancholia, though why this is so 
nobody knows. If it is to be reasonably surmised that 
their domestic relations are not so happy as those of 
others of their sex, that would account for it.- : 

“You would naturally suppose that women would be 
more docile while insane than men, but the reverse is, 
in fact, the case. It is the experience of the physicians 
in every asylum that the females under their charge are 
much more difficult to manage than the males. Further- 
more, the women are more noisy, and are more given to 


using violent language.” 


BRACING UP A JURY. 


“ As I was plodding along a highway in Texas,” writes 
an American iE © wes overtaken by 6 tore 
Se ee ee eee ee armed with rifles and 
pistols. The driver kindly pulled up and asked me to 
ride into town with them, and after I was seated I 
inquired of one of the men: 

“* Are you people going out ona hunting expedition ?’ 

“* No, we ar’ not huntin’ anything,’ he replied. 

“* After a horse thief ?’ 

“*No, not after a horse thief.’ 

“* Perhaps it's a shooting match ?’ I persisted. 

“* No, not a shootin’ match.’ 

“I didn’t like to ask further questions, but after a 
silence of five minutes the driver turned and explained : 
‘It’s nuthin’ but a law-suit of mine which comes off in 


two or three weak-kneed critters on the jury! ‘ 
your aes is to brace them up ? 

“« Exactly. t’s the word I was tryin’ to think 
of. Yes, when they see the eight of us walk in and 
take front seate, the jury will brace up, and the verdict 
will be accordin’ to law and evidence, and I'll git my 
hoss back. Couldn’t think of that word brace to save 
my life. I knew it wasn’t ‘intimidate,’ but I couldn't 
think of ‘ brace.’ Glad we picked ye up. Yes, we're a 
bracin’ party, and we'll either brace that jury or some- 
body’ll get ly hurt !’” 


WHY HOTEL BILLS ARE BIG. 


Leapine hotels carry upon their annual expense 
account from £200 to chargeable to paper, 
envelopes, matches, and toothpicks supped to guests 
and ae Strangers use more of them than the 
guests. square box, in which are kept a dozen 
necessary things—such as cards, matches, envelopes, 
and toothpicks—stands on the counters of most hotels. 
This box has to be constantly replenished. 

The proprietor of a large London hotel furnishes 
some interesting information regarding the way in which 
his hotel is systematically robbed by guests and 
strangers. Five hundred envelopes and one thousand 
sheets of paper are required daily. Strangers appear at 
the desk, and with the utmost coolness ask for writing 
materials, which are usually furnished if the person be 
r ble in a ce. 

very visitor to the hotel believes himself entitled to 
toothpicks and matches. He takes a handful of the 
former, and fills his pocket match-box at the counter 
with the latter. Pens and penholders and ink bottles 
disappear at the rate of a dozen a day. 
Mes noe to consider oe hotels nF their be- 
mgings are public property, and that their proprietors 
havenorights worth Roniteticn, Women whoare models 
of thrift and neatness in their own homes are constantly 
careless here. For instanee, a mother will stand her 
children upon ten-guinea chairs to look out of the 
windows, and laugh at them when they jump up and 
down on fifty-guinea sofas. 

Furniture upholstered in the most delicate colours 
and textures will be used in the most reckless manner. 
A woman will throw down her wet umbrella on it; use 
it as a receptacle for empty plates when meals are served 
in her rooms, and forbear to exercise the slightest 
consideration for the property of the hotel. 


pee eto ——_-._¥ 
4 
Last year she was the gayest girl 
‘That sported oti the Feachi 
But since she wed a noble earl 
She's quite beyond our reach. 


With birth and aristocracy 
And rank she’s so oppressed, 
She will not look upon the waves 
Unless they wear a crest. 


a 


“ You say,” mumured Genevieve sweetly, “that you 
had led to love me when you first saw me in rational 

eas.” 

“Yes,” said Algernon, as he pressed her to his bosom. 
“T knew that if you didn’t look very much of a fright 
in knickerbockers you must be very beautiful !” 


DomrinIE: “ Now, boys, what is the meaning of the 
ae ‘ubiquitous’?” Forty-six tongues were painfully 
silent. 

Dominie: “Dear me, what ignorance. ‘Ubiquitous’ 
means ‘existing everywhere.’ d now, can you give 
me an i of s0: ing that is ubiquitous P” 

Chorus of forty-six tongues (while forty-six arms were 
simultaneously uplifted: “ Yes, sir. ‘Her golden hair 
was hanging down her back.’” 
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A DUTIFUL BUT MISTAKEN 
FATHER. 


A YOUNG man in a straw hat was wheeling a mail 
cart up and down the pavement in front of a certain flat 
in \ i Inn Road. The hot afternoon sun poured 


Pe pc to ee 3 he shrieked back. at Let me 
me, can’t you?” an went on wheeling and moppi: 

his face. An hour later the same voice came from ts 
same | window, in earnest, pleading tones. ‘George, 


dear. 

* Well, what the dickens do you want?” he shouted. 
“Have the waterpipes burst ?’ 

“No, George, dear,” wailed the voice, “ the waterpi 
are all right; but you’ve been wheeling Lottie’s doll 
all the afternoon. dn’t you better let baby have a 
turn now ?” 

This was last week, but George is still in the hospital, 
pending an examination as to his sanity. 


ee fe 


HOW STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
ARE MADE. 


. To use the term stained glass is really to employ a 
misnomer. In the whole art of preparing coloured 
windows one stain alone is used—a transparent yellow 
deduced from silver. Three varieties of glass meet the 
requirements of the designer. The is known as 

t-metal—glass that is coloured while in a state of 

usion, and in which the colouring matter forms an 

in’ 1 ; secondly, the “ flashed” glass, which has 
a thin film of a powerful colour spread over a paler 
shade; and, thirdly, the yellow or stained glass. 

The modifications in the direction of shading are 
made with a grey or brownish tint; those of colour are 
merely adding the flesh tint to white glass and the 
yellow stain to blue producing green. 

A stained glass window is an elaborate mosaic rather 
than a picture. The artist paints a little on glass, and 
for the most part with glass. 

There are no famous names associated with this, the 
youngest by many thousand years of all the arts, or only 
as leaders in some other franck, who turned for a 
moment to designs in glass. The work from the firet 
has been in the hands of craftsmen rather than artists. 
It has never reached the high state of perfection which 
from its unrivalled power of colour might by this time 
have left nothing to be wished for. 

A mosaic of stained glass is in itself a very simple 
affair. Its real difficulties are on the artistic side, and 
have to do with design and choice of material. 

i The aw has at i predic hipster ara sketch. 

t is enlarged in il outline on manilla paper. 
From this a kipd of map is made. The various parts 
are cut out if ehears with double . In this the 
object is to cdt away the exact breadth of paper that 
will compensate for the thickness of the leads which will 
presently be used to join each piece together. 

Then to the glazier. The pattern is laid upon the 
glass. The various colours, red, blue, m, or purple, 
are cut witha little diamond wheel. In selecting the 
colour and texture of the most effective glass, the artist 
finds all his skill called into play. From the glazier 
back to the studio. Now the painter sets to work on 
the figures and animals, and other portions of the design 
which call for special treatment, painting the leading 
lines with a solid opaque enamel. ese metallic colours 
are now burned in—an operation requiring the utmost 
care and judgment. Fine bits of painting are often, 
alas, cracked and ruined in the furnace. 

Wax is now used to fix the pieces together temporarily 
on an easel of glass, and the painter slightly shades his 
outlines. Two or three more firings are necessary 

' during the process. The painting finished, the mosaic 
goes back once more to the glazier’s bench, and lead is 
| substituted for the wax. 
‘There is, to the observer, one perplexing element in 
the appearance of a stained-glass window—accidental 
leads. The network of metal not only follows the out- 
line of the faces, hands, and feet, and the folds and 
twists of drapery, but must needs go across the design. 
This is done to lend additional elasticity and strength. 

Finally, a stiff cement or putty is rubbed into the leaf 
of the leads, and the exquisite mosaic is complete. 

Much of the beauty of the old glass painting, which 
we now admire, is due to the fact that the artist or 
artisan was compelled to divide his work into infinitesi- 
mal parts. The windows of the Seven Sisters, in York 
Minster, praised as these are by connoisseurs, were made 
by men apprentices, and executed from a lot of remnant 

88. 

- Age willimprove these mosaic paintings. Dimmed 
and soiled by the effect of our English climate, 
they acquire an artistic quality of colour unrivalled in 
any modern work. 

Not long ago an attempt was made to cleanse certain 
of the old cathedral windows famous through many 
centuries for their beauty. In so doing, however, all the 
beauty was lost, and the cherished colours, which modern 
workers had attempted to reproduce in vain, vanished as 
if by magic. 


Please read the notiee on column 38, page 152, then pass on to the supplement, and then—buy SHORT STORIES weekly, one penny, every Tuesday. 
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NEW AND STRANGE. 


Exectaicat cutters are employed in these days for 
mining coal. 


Mr. S. Lacey, of 17, West Hill, Wandsworth: 
London, 8.W., is the inventor of a pneumatic razor strop. 


At the Victoria Station, Manchester, 9 miniature 
electric ‘line s ded from the iron girders of the roof is 


used for conveying parcels and luggage from one of the 
building to another. a 


SELF-ADJUSTING spats are now worr. The sides 
are drawn together by an invisible elastic band, and 
although they may be used without any other fastener, 
spring buttons are also provided when desired. 


Aw invention provides for pneumatic seats in 
railway carriages. These may be readily inflated by means 
of » hose connected with the pipes of the air brake. In 
this manner may travelling be made a luxury at small 
permanent cost to the railway companies. 


A New invention has been designed to prevent 
collisions at sea. At a recent test, the force from electro- 
magnetic cells, stationed on board a vessel, successfully 
influenced a chemically prepared compass stationed some 
Bix Tg away, causing it to set up an instantaneous peal 
of F 


Linen can be marked by electricity. The fabric 
is dampened with water containing common salt in solution, 
and a current is passed for about two seconds from a silver 
die, carrying silver into the fabric wherever the die touches. 
The current is then reversed for three seconds, and the final 
result is the same as when ordinary marking ink has been 
employed. 


Tux reduction of the weight of their rolling stock 
is a matter which has eng the attention of railway 
authorities for some time. French Government have 
been experimenting with railway waggons in which all the 
metal work, except the wheels a couplings, are of 
aluminium. On an ordinary train a saving of about thirty 
tons is thus effected. 


A German has invented a device to prevent any 

fluid from boiling over, even on an epee fire. It has a 

specially constructed perforated rim through which the 

overflow returns to the pot. One of the benefits of this 

system is that milk can be kept boiling for a long time, and 

ereby sterilised milk, forming a nutritious and healthy 
food for babies, can be sutaitied: 


Oxz of the most powerful locomotives in the world 
is now employed in Baltimore. The motive power is 
electricity. Tho weight of the engine, which is built in two 
ap is 96 tons, its length 35 feet, and its height 14 feet. 

speed of this engine is about forty-five miles an hour, 
and it is powerful enough to draw a train of 200 or 250 
empty coaches on a level line with perfect ease. 


In large offices and noisy factories the bell of the 
telephone may often ring iteelf hoarse before anyone hears. 
To obviate this a steam whistle may be attached. Tho 
instrument is called from the exchange, the bell rings, and 
the electric current p< g through a magnet releases a 
weight which pulls the lever of the whistle.§ The whistle 
does not cease until someone comes and turns off the steam 
by replacing the weight. 


Tue Graphite chain lubricator is a meritorious 
little invention which I make no doubt will appeal to the 
cycling world. A neat nickel plated attachment holds the 
composition against the chain, a constant and clean 
lubricator, which not only prevents dirt and oil accumula- 
tions, but does away with the possibility of a chain rattling. 
The address of the makers is the Salisbury Lamp and Metal 
Works, 125, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


THE otdinary method of saving a building from 
destruction by fire by deluging the place with water is, to 
say the least of it, unsatisfactory and unworthy of the 
nineteenth century. In an American town an experiment 
is to be made in constructing underground pipes charged 
with carbon dioxide for this purpose. In the event of a 
fire breaking out the action of the apparatus would be auto- 
matic, and it is claimed that the gas, while extinguishing 
the fire in its incipiency, will not harm the most delicate 
fabrics. 


Some recent investigations of an interesting 
character seem to show that the great prevalence and 
virulence of typhoid and cholera in hot countries is due to 
the excess of sunshine, while exposure to the heat seems 
to increase rather than diminish ‘the liability to these 
diseases. Such, at least, was the conclusion arrived at by 
Dr. Masella, after having experimentally inoculated guinea- 
pigs with cholera and typhoid bacilli, respectively. Dr. 
‘Renzi, however, who made some similar experiments, camo 
to an exactly opposite conclusion as regards tuberculosis. 
He discovered, after inoculating some guinea pigs, that the 
sunshine materially assisted these animals in combating the 
microbes, and that those deprived of sunshine succumbed to 
the disease far more rapidly. 


Under the above heading we publish accounts of new and 
curious inventions and discorerics. Should any readers have 
something exceptional of the kind which they would like to 
communicate to the world at large, re shall be very glad if 
they will make this the medium for doing so. 

Uf any reader of PEaRson’s WEEKLY wishes to communicate 
with an expert regarding an idca fora zatent let him write to 
the Editor of this paper, marking the envelope PATENT. The 
letter will be handed to a gentleman well known in connection 
ange patents, who uill put himself in communication with 

's sender. 


PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. 


Tux Queen has forty pet dogs. 

Presipent CLEVELAND never wears gloves. 

Vicrorizn Sarpou is the richest playwright in the 
sisi A sonia diamond ring worn by Mrs. Vander- 
bilt cost £9,000. 

In full: Sir William George Granville Venables 


Vernon 


Mr. Panzer, of Charley's Aunt fame, was at one 
time apprenticed to the lace trade. 


Tue toilette uisites of the Sultan, including 
rouge and enamel for the dies of the Harem, and jewellery, 
coat £2,000,000 a year. 


Tur Queen of Italy is devoted to one of her ladies- 
in-waiting, Countess Gianoti. She is an American, and the 
daughter of a new Jersey cigarette maker. 


Sir Ricuarp WEBSTER was thirty-six years of age 
when he was made a Q.C. ‘The honour has never been 
bestowed before or since on so young & man. 


Tue Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., is ninety- 
three years old. He can beat half the crack whist players 
in the London clubs. He was a schoolmate of Lord Byrcn. 


Frepericx GLEason, an inmate of the Old Men’s 
Home in Boston, U.S.A., is said to be the father of 
illustrated journalism in America. In 1851 his income 
exceeded £10,000 a year. 


In Paris it is said that France is now governed 
really by the President’s daughter. Mdlle. Lucie Faure, 
who has been already nicknamed Malle. Lucifer. She 
is clever, ambitious, and determined, rules her family com- 
pletely, and has published a book. 


Tue Princess of Wales always appreciates the 
bouquets which fall to her share at public ceremonials. The 
flowers are preserved as long as possible, takin their place 
among the thousands of rare exotics with which her rooms 
in Marlborough House are decorated. 


A MARVELLOUS memory is possessed by an old 
jnhabitant of La Rochelle, France. Every verse of the 
Bible he knows by heart. Given the first word of any verse, 
whether it begins a sentence, or whether it is merely the 
continuation of the preceding verse, he will repeat it with- 


out a single error, and has done £0 before the members of 


the La Rochelle Synod. 


Me. H. F. Dickens, Q.C., resembles his father in 
many ways. He is the author of a ood many legal stories, 
and says clever and witty things by the score. In work he is 
alert, energetic, and thorough. In preparing for the defence 
isoning case, he read a whole 
of books on poisoning. In his chambers in the 
Temple he has his father’s writing-desk, and most of his 


in a well-remembered 
librar 


work is done upon it. 


F. Marion Crawrorp is a broad-shouldered six- 
foot man, with azure eyes, though why he parted company 
with his blonde Vandyke beard is still a matter of conjecture 
among connoisseurs of manly beauty. He is married to an 
equally handsome wife, who has inherited the wonderful 
grey eyes and superb physique of her father, General 
Berdan. He is forty-one, and is a prodigious linguist, a 


marvellous musician, and an expert fencer. 


Tye curious fact is brpught out by a writer in a 


French newspaper that Augustus von Bismarck, one of 
the ancestors of the Iron Chancellor, began his career as & 
soldier in the army of France. He fought in Lorraine and 
Burgundy in the seventeenth century, during the opera- 
tions of Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, which had for their 
final result the passing of Alsace into the hands of France. 
“A Bismarck,” says this French writer, “has taken 
Alsace from us: a Bismarck helped to give Alsace to us.” 


Francois Corrés, the French novelist, has had the 
most peaceful and uneventful of lives. His father was a 
poor man, a clerk in the War Department of France. There 
was a largefamily. Presently the father died, and Francois, 
a boy of twenty, was left the head of the house. He, too, 
became aclerk. He worked all day, and wrote poems and 
plays in the evening, amusing himeelf with an imaginary 
world. Madame Agar, a young actress, found his poem “ La 
Benedictine,” and recited it in society. It was e0 successful 
that one day, like some of his visions materialised, she 
dropped into his lifeand asked him to write a play. “There 
is a young débutante,” she said,“ who ap) with me at 
my benefit. I want something for us to play together.” 
For weeks the Coppée household was hus while “Le 
Passant” was written. It met with instantaneous success, 
The young débutante was Sarah Bernhardt. 


Mr. Lasoucnersx is usually the first to arrive at 
and the last to leave the House of Commons. He is a man 
of great self-possession, with a large head and a powerful 
face. His eyes, under their thick-set eyebrows, are small and 
piercing. Indomitable courage is traceable in the distended 
nostrils, and the grimly een prea lips are not given to 
frivolous amusement. Asn , the famous parliamentarian 
and journalist is not well dressed. 
few papers published in the world on which a ter 
profit is on each copy than is the case with TroTa 
—the greater part of which is commonly supposed to 
be written with Labby’s own pen. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Labouchere has attained to his present eminence in 
society, letters, and politics, by sheer industry, courage, 
and originality. From ao simple clerkship, when a young 
man of twenty-four, he became a partner in a famous 
London firm, and finally, about twenty years ago, he 
embraced his present profession. 


Probably there are 


_ Supe. 14, 1895. 
CYCLING NOTES. 


Tus 100 Miles Mili 
held in the neighbourhood of and resulted in a 
win for the lst -B. Royal Fusiliers, » corpe whove cycling 


ble to free the magisterial 
al—from its rooted prejudice 
against cycling and cy ists. Some of the decisions 
London recent have been so flagrantly unjust that one 
two of the leading dailies are venturing to say 
behalf of the cyclist. But perhaps as bad 
occurred Dublin the 


mind—one cannot call it 


bench witha fine of ten shillings! It cost the cyclist £5 to 


achieve this result, and he considers that he has had poor 
value for his money. 


Tur strong action taken by the police last year, 
coupled with the protests of the public and the good sense 
of the better class clubs, has resulted in the almost complete 
abandonment of road racing. This is something to be 
thankful for, for though there was plenty of harmless sport 
and excitement in races held on quiet country roads, and 
conducted with some regard to the rights of other 
users: of the highways, the thing became a nuisance and 
a danger owing to some clubs holding short distance 
scrambles in the vicinity of towns. These clubs, 
driven from the roads, are now holding their races on the 
track, which is the proper place for them. 

Tux Society of Cyclists held its annual congress at 
Tunbridge Wells this year, when a very time was 

nt, amongst the items being a public reception by the 
ayor, to which 300 guests were invited; meetings at 
which interesting papers were read and discussed; excur- 
i phoma 
com- 


“4 
on the pastime. Consequently its meetings are looked for- 
ward to with interest by the better classes of riders. 

Many of our leading actresses, and some who 
scarcely come under that head, following the lead of 
fashion, have become most devcut worshippers of the 
wheel, and declare the pleasure of cycling to be “ fog too 
lovely.” Miss Ellen ‘Terry, however, was a cyclist long 
before cycling became the fad of Society. She took it up 
bya happy chance, a friend having lent her a tricycle, and 
she found it so much the kind of thing she liked, that she 
has cycled regularly ever since. Sho says that she rides 
miles and miles whenever she can, and she finds the 
beneficial results most helpful to her after the strain of 
study and acting. It will, no doubt, interest ladies to learn 
that Miss Terry has not affected the rational costume. 


Since Pearson’s Weekly, regardless of expendi- 
ture of time and moncy, made the discovery that Dr. 
Meldon, of Dublin, is the heaviest cyclist in the world, 
the statement has been produced and reproduced to an 
almost incredible extent. One London evening paper likes 
it so well that it publishes it periodically, and cycling 
papers all over the world have chronicled it. Now we havo 
news of another heavy-weight cyclist. President Cleveland, 
who would scarcely be eligible for the ‘ bantam ” class of 
any boxing club, ee It is said that he has 
been ordered to do so by the rs; but perhaps as nearly 
all the crowned heads of Europe have adopted the fashion- 
able mode of locomotion, the head of the United States 
thinks that America should not be out of it. 

Tue international races, processions, banquets, and 
fétes held this year at Cologne were a success, 
although the representatives of England had to take rather 
a back seat on the racing track. Most of the nationalities 
affiliated to the International Association were represented, 
the most notable absentee being France, whose absence is 
supposed to have been due to the recent celebrations in 
Germany of certain victories achieved during the war of 
1870. Mr. Henry Sturmly deserves the greatest praise for 
the admirable manner in which he carries out the work of 
the association, despite the difficulty of having to deal with 
America, and almost every country in Europe. Although 
not finally settled, it is generally understood that next 
year’s meeting will be held at Paris, and that England's 
turn will come in 1897. 


(Cricket Notes next week.) 


English Cyclists should have their lamps alight at 7.33 p.m. 
on Saturday, September 7th, and 7.17 p.m. on September 14th. In 
Ireland there is no law compelling cyclists to light up at all, 
In Scotland the time is about half an hour later than in 


England. 
£100 INSURANCE 
BOR CY CLlISTsS. 


The only condition requircd to secure this sum to whomsoercr 
the Proprietors of PEARSON’S' WEEKLY may decide to be 
the Next-of-kin of any Cyclist who meets with his or her death 
by an accident while actually riding, is that a copy of the 
current number of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, 
should be in the possession of the deceased at the time of the 
fatality. The usual signature in pen or pencil must occupy 
the line left blank at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident 
must be given within seven days to the Proprictors of the Paper, 
and death must occur within the same period from the 


Bignatwre 
Available until midnight, September 14th, 1805. 


GUILTY GOLD is creating quite a sensation in the City. You should make a point of reading this most instructive story. See page 153. 


OUR STAMP ALBUM. 


Ne. 12, 


very interes! t roportion of the 
letters Saas ack collectors are Irish—writes to ask 
who sterted stastp collecting Sperry ders, te. P The 
generally accepted notion is that the stu in the 

theological age aegr of Louvain, ium, were 
Rc Go ccactive the Sleacl ¢ ing collections of 


ps the vener- 
able J. B. Moens, whose house in Brussels is still, 


who began the business, we Fellows, hn 1852. His TIMBRE 
Poste, which stands in the front rank of philatelic 
periodicals, was founded in 1862, and is the oldest stamp 


paper now in existence. 

Te is very likely that the eo of stamps by 
Belgium in 1849, and by France a few months later, led 
to this idea of collecting at Louvain in the following 
year. But we are curious to know whether the same 
idea had not already occurred to people in England, 
where stamps had been familiar for ten years previous 
to this date. As all our readers know, England led the 
way in 1840, and Brazil came next after in 1843, while 
Mauritius and the United States stretch back to 1847. 
It will be in; se if some English boys did not 
start this hobby long before the date claimed by Louvain, 
and we should be glad to hear from any of our older 
collector friends whose memories carry them back to 
this period. 

Within the two or three years following 1850, the 
use of stamps became common on the Continent, the 
German States, Austria, Spain, the Netherlands, Italy, 
and others adopting the device in rapid succession; 
and from that time, of course, stamp collectin became 
a recognised thing. But we fancy it must have had 
its original inception here in England, if only letters or 
diaries still exist to prove it. 

A friend in Pretoria, Mr. J. Vernon, to whom we are 
extremely obliged, sends us the first news which has 
reached Europe of two new provisional 
issues in the South African Republic. 
Unlike some others in that part of the 
world, notably Natal, there seems to 
have been no suggestion of a tion: 


in this matter. The penny and sixpenn 
stamps simply ran out on o3rd ia, 


ul 
and some il -aurcharged values had 
to be subs for four days until new 


supplies of the regular stamps arrived on the 27th, when 
the provisionals were at once withdrawn from sale. To 
make a penny provisional the current 
23d. purple was surcharged with a 
green bar and a figure and letter of 
value, also in green. For the 6d. a 
large carmine revenue stamp of that 
value was surchar in green with |i 
the word “ Postzegel.” There can be [oN 
no doubt, we imagine, that both [BAR 
will be very rare, and much sought [MUA 
after, all the more so because they do 
not seem to have been bought up 
by dealers, or even in large quantities by collectors. 

Again, let us commend the example of Mr. Vernon 
to our thousands of other readers in far-away regions, 
Colonial or otherwise. They cannot better serve their 
friends at home, who are bound to them by a common 
tie of affection for Pearson’s Weekly, or one another, for 
that matter, than by keeping a s look-out for these 
postal changes and variations, and sending examples 
and accounts of them by the earliest post to the 
“Stamp Album.” 

These friends in the colonies show themselves pecu- 
liarly interested in our work of exposing fraudulent 
dealers. Every day brings letters from remote parts of 
the earth thanving us for the exposure of Postlethwaite 
and others. A dealer whocalls himself Edwin England, 
and whose last known address was in Finsbury Park 
(no number stated), has been complained of by at least 
a dozen peuple in India, the Straits Settlements, and 
elsewhere. letter from Graham's Town, Cape Colony, 
enumerates fifteen ple in that one place whom he 
bas swindled out of stamps, which they sent him on 
sale. 

One of his cards is sent us, offering to pay the 
very highest prices for all stamps sent him, and urging 
everybody to get together all the old stamps they can 
find, and forward them to him. “Small quantities 
received as much pleasure as ae quantities,” 
he says. Apparently the quantities have been unusually 
small of late, for we find this Edwin England posted in 
the latest circular of the Protective Union as one who 
doesn’t pay his debts here at home, let alone in the 
colonies. 

There are many of these frauds, who advertise 
throughout the colonies to buy stamps at fancy prices, 
and who simply keep whatever is sent to them. e are 
always glad to expose them, when proof is furnished, 
but we cannot be sure that it does much They 
merely change their addresses (this man England has 
had four or five within the t year or so) or their 

es, and go on as before. The Prue way to stop their 
e is to send no stamps to any but recognised and 
established dealers. 


But it does do a good deal of to put 
readers on their guard cquinet in — stamps 
and worthless reprints. many letters of thanks we 
cere oe Roma ree three kingdoms for 
our remarks about C. F. Postlethwaite, show that the 
effort to put down this sort of thing is warmly 
arpeecis by those whom we wish to protect. 

e have a letter from this person himself, under date 
of August 12th, which he calls an “explanation,” and asks, 
in the name of fair play, to have printed. It is too long 
for that, but we give its gist with pleasure. He points 
out that the tine, Hamburg, and Heligoland 
stamps, which he sells ata penny each, or less, would 
be worth from fifteen to fifty times that price if 
prnoine originals, and that, of course, eve ly must 

now they are si The black head of Amadeus, 
which he calls a Philippine stamp, is, he says, a Govern- 
ment essay, and not a “ peculiarly rank forgery,” as we 
termed it. His allusion to another subject we quote 
entire: “ Most collectors know the nature of the so-called 
i swindling Sedangs,’ and are glad to purchase them at 
my price. 

For pure impudence this has rarely been beaten. The 
catalogue of his cheap sets which he sends us states 
that “all stamps are guaranteed genuine unless marked 
R, in which case they are to be regarded as doubtful 
reprints.” We have searched his lists, and find nowhere 
any R used to describe the Argentine. Hamburg, and 
Heligoland trash which he sells. As for the Philippine 
thing, he knows perfectly well that it is not made by an 

overnment whatever. do ‘Government essays” 
ome cancelled, too? e Sedang “explanation” 
caps the climax. He has the effrontery to say that the 
school-children, whose pennies he entices away, know 
that these things are spurious, but are glad to buy them 
all the same. Incidentally, there is no hint in his 
catalogue that their genuineness has ever been 
uestioned. He has not even the decency to do as 
ley, of Liverpool, has done with his Burmese frauda 
since we took him in hand, and put the words “ reputed 
issue” after the description of his rubbish. 

The answer to this “explanation” is brief. E 
collectors, who know their way about amon; 
catalogues, need no warning inst dealers of the 
Postlethwaite type. He has no chance of ever gettin 
a shilling of their money. But the little boys at school, 
and collectors of older years who are just beginning, 
and do not know the ropes, require some defence against 
tricksters and ad They are ignorant of the fact 
that genuine Hamburgs, Argentines, and Heligolands 
cost a good deal of money. They take it for granted 
that such a country as Sedang actually exists. They are 
captivated by these announcements of cheap sets, and 
send in their scarce pocket-money {o receive in return 
stuff which no real collector would put in his album. 
No “explanation ” can make this honest dealing, and 
we shall not cease to expose and denounce it until 
sae ome philately is rid of its disgrace. 

he most admirable special album yet produced for 
advanced collectors has been sent us by Mr. William 
Brown, of St. Thomas Square, Salisbury. It is in two 


rienced 
ists and 


issues of Great Britain and her Colonies. There are no 
pictures to detract from the beauty of the stamps them- 
selves, but each page is faced with a delicately-printed 
list of the issues it is designed for, and the spaces for 
the stamps are indicated by neat faint squares. Blank 
pages are scattered profusely through the volumes, and 
the variations of plate numbers, perforations, paper, 
etc., etc., are enumerated with the minuteness of a 
Moens. The books reflect equal credit upon its com- 
piler, Mr. Skipton, and the Salisbury publisher and 
printers, who have between them achieved a work of 
which English craftsmen may be proud. 

The long expected Stanley Gibbons’ catalogue is now 
ssmonnost for September 15th. The task has been in- 
finitely greater than was anticipated, but it is under- 
stood that the result will be well worth waiting for. 


(“Science for the Unscientific” next week.) 
—— oe § 


“Can any little boy here,” asked the visitor, “give 
me an example of the expansion of substances by heat ?” 
“Ican,” said Tommy. ‘Our dog's tongue is twicest 
as long now as it was last winter.’ 


—» = —_ 


“TI HARDLY know what to make of the new minister,” 
said the King of Mbwpka to his forty-second wife. 

As usual, woman’s aptitude for estimating a man at 
his true value came to the front. 
“Suppose you make a stew of him,” she suggested ; 


and it was done. 
—P ie 


“I GAvE you that parrot as a birthday present, did I 
not, Matilda ?” he asked. 

“Yes; but surely, Albert, you are not going to speak 
of your gifts as if——” 

“It was young and speechless at the time P” 

“Yes,” with increasing wonder; ‘and it has never 
been out of this parlour.’ 

“There are no other young ladies in this house ?” 

“No, there are not.” 

“Then why—why when I kissed your photograph in 
eae album, while waiting for you, did that wretched 

ird imitate your voice, and say, ‘Don’t do that, 

Charlie; please don’t?’ ” 


large oblong volumes, and confines itself to the postal | 


A QUEEN’S JEWELS. 


“ My queen!” 

It was young Mr. Kilduff who spoke, and he addressed 
Miss Mullins, at the same time placing his arm round 
ier waist and attempting to deposit a kiss upon her 
ips. 

This was all proper enough, for the two were engaged, 
and had been betrothed tana ear; but the girl evaded 
the salute, disengaged herself from his embrace, and 
stood apart. 

“Iam not your queen!” she replied with stately, if 
not , dignity. 

“ Why, what's up, Carrie?” asked the young man, in 


surprise. 

“You have no right to speak to me like that,” she 
pro 

“T am very sorry, dearest. But I don’t understand.” 

“You call me your queen. You have often called me 
that, but I am not. I have read that when Queen 
Victoria appears in the Drawing-Room it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see her simple tens of thousands of 
ca worth of jewellery. How much do I display ? 

ot even an engagement ring!” 

And she held out her ringless fingers for Mr. Kilduff's 
inspection. 

e caught hold of the extended hand, and this time 

he got his kiss, for he replied : 

“T can't give you as many jones as Queen Victoria 
wears, but my queen shall have a diamond ring to- 
morrow. 


eee ee 


ANOTHER SMUGGLING DODGE. 


OFFICIALS connected with the post-office department 
of Oregon have discovered a neat attempt to swindle 
the United States Government by smuggling kid gloves 
into that city, and escaping the payment of duties: 
This was the way in which it was managed. 

Some time since a sudden increase in the newspaper 
mail between Hong-Kong, China, and that city became 
apparent. 

t was surmised that certain persons had become 
interested in the Japan-China war, and were bein 
supplied with newspapers containing full accounts o 
the war's progress, and the first lot of papers was 
delivered without question. 

When the second batch of papers was received it was 
noticed that many of them were addressed to women in 
the city, and the suspicions of the post-office authorities 
were aroused. 

So thirteen of the packages were removed from the 
rest, and turned over for investigation. 

According to the law of America, when the _post- 
office officials have cause to think that the mails are 
being used for the purpose of smuggling contraband 
goods, the packages under suspicion must be given to 
the collector of customs, and the party to whom the 
same is addressed must open the same in the presence 
of the customs’ official for inspection. 

When the examination of one of the 
made two pairs of kid gloves were found within the folds 
of the paper, and examination of other bundles resulted 
in similar finds. 


436 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) 


This Insurance holds good for any number oF Claims to the extent o 
£2000—not for onc only. 


£2000 COUPON TICKET. 
Specially Guaranteed by the 
OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONLON, F.C. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, wader the following conditions, must be sent 
wilhin seron days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET Apylicable to passenyer trains in Great 


Britain aud Ireland, 


Issued under Section 33 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1x9v, 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS 


will be paid Ly the above Corporation to the legal representative of any 
person Kittea by an accident to the train in which the deceased was an 
ordinary ticket-beariug passenger (including holders of scason and 
excursion tickets), and who, at tho time of such accident, had in his, or 
her, possession, this coupon ticket or the paper in which it is, with 
or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil on the space pro 
below, which is the essence of this contract. The paper may be left at 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is s' if 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum will be paid to the legal repre- 
sentatives of such person injured should death result from such accident 
within three calendar months thereafter. 

This Insurance holds Len the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the fit of, and is subject to, the conditions of 
the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act,” 


Signature ee as ae 
Available from 5 p.m. on Friday, September 6t), 1895, until Midnight 
Saturday, September 14th, ig95, (See column 3, page 1.) 


Please read the notice on column 3, page 152, then pass on to the supplement, and thon——buy SHORT STORIES weekly, one penny, every Tuesday. 
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ARMY NOTES. 


No. 12. 


In one instance attention is drawn to a special make 
of these useful articles, viz., the “Canfield,” which is, I 
understand, obtainable in sizes. The manner of 
attachment to the tunic is of primary im ce, and 
my correspondent on this subject writes: “ It is neces- 
sary that the preserver should only be attached to the 
tunic by two or three stitches at each end of the two 
points, as, if the stitches run through the whole length of 
the top of the preserver, they make holes through which 
the perspiration easil exudes, but if these directions are 
carried out the result will, I feel sure, from practical 
experience, prove amernant 

t certainly sounds feasible; perhaps some of my 
readers will give it a trial, and communicate with me as 
to how it acts in practice. 

A Norsine Sister writes: “As perspiration is 
caused by weakness of the pores of the skin in closing I 
think that sponging the parts of the body thus affected 
with eold salt water daily would te an effectual preven- 
tative.” 

AN ExX-CAVALRYMAN writes me: 

An Incentive “I have often wondered why old 

to Recruiting. soldiers in the possession of medals 

should not at least wear the ribbons 
belonging thereto on their couts or waistcouts when 
they resume civilian life; if they did, it might do much 
to stimulate aghaher 

Undoubtedly it might, and it would at the same time 
be tangible proof and evidence that men who have 
served their country with distinction, albeit in the 
humble rile of a private soldier or non-com. officer, were 
proud of having done eo; but my correspondent finishes 
2 aoe letter by the curious statement: “I have two 

imean medals for service in the cavalry, but few know 
this!!!” the italics and notes of exclamation are my 


own. 

My dear sir, why not yourself set the example which 
is ittedly better than precept. There are, Fas sure, 
many hundreds of men like yourself whoze meritorious 
services are unknown to the world at la Once let it 
become a general thing for men on discharge in the 
possession of medals to wear the ribbons thereto apper- 
taining attached to their civilian te, and a great 
step will have been taken to batter down the altogether 
unreasonable prejudice which at present exists in certain 
quarters against service in our Arniy. 

SEVERAL members of this admirable 

The Army corps have taken me severely to task for 

Hospital Corps. hinting at the desirability of Nursing 

* Sisters being attached to our military 

hospitals, and seem to think that I intended in my 

remarks to cast u slur or aspersion on Hospital Orderlies 
as a body. 

I hasten to say that such was not for » moment my 
intention or desire: in many cases a man ia a much better 
hospital attendant than a female nurse would be, but on 
the other hand there are in every hospital probably, 
patients who would be better cared for ina variety of 
ways by a woman, and I must confess to feeling that 
the humanising influence which Nursing Sistera cannot 
fail to carry with them wherever they go, would in many 
instances be as beneficial to the invalids under their 
charge as the skill of the medical staff and their well- 
trained and often practically experienced staff of male 
assistants. 

I hope this frank admission on my part will remove 
any irritation my previous note may have unintention- 
ally given rise to. 


5 A BomBARDIEE desires me to ven- 
An R.A. tilate what he terms “a standing 
Grievance. grievance of the R.A.,” and says that 
“all service men wonder why they are 
not allowed serge trousers at home, ‘as they are when 
serving abroad? The cloth ones,” he goes on to say, 
“are of very little use, as they will not give like serge, 
which is in every way better adapted for an artillery- 
man’s wear... . 

“ Farther, he would like to know why men in the R.A. 
are not served out with pea-jackets in the same way as 
their more fortunate companions in the R.E.; and, 
finally, why the supply of white duck material is not 
more generous than it is at present... .” 

I am afraid I am not in a position to reply satis- 
factorily to any of these questions. The most I can 
do is to give them the desired publicity asked for. 


WHEN doctors differ, who shall agree P 
It is, of course, quite ible that two 
medical experts examining 8 man may 
arrive at different conclusions as to his 
fitness, or otherwise, for service, judging from a physical 
standpoint ; but in the case of actual height and chest 
measurements there could not, one would imagine, be 
any great divergence of opinion, and yet I have befrve 


Passing the 
Doctor. 


LE de stick to P.W. 
Nothing will trouble you. 


Now, as a British tax-payer—apart from the writer of 


Without substantiation I am not inclined to accept 
the statement made as bondi fide; a feature in 
“Report on Recruiting” each year being the number 
of candidates offering themselves for e istment, who 
are reported as having been rejected as “ physically 
unfit for service.” 

I therefore give the statement for what it may be 
worth. Possibly some other applicants for enlistment 
will give their experience. 

: NuMERovs correspondents, papi 

Saddle Cutting. and otherwise, have been good enoug 

to favour me with their opinions on a 

subject which has, I am sorry to say, of late come into 
considerable prominence, viz., the mutinous spirit which 
has found vent in doing damage to State property in 
the shape of army saddlery. 1 am entirely in accord 
with several of my correspondents in saying that such a 
state of affairs ought not fora single day to be tolerated, 
but the difficulty hitherto Ms been to discover and 


punish the wrong-doers. It certainly seems hard that | in Peru, is brou 


the good name of an entire corps should suffer for the 
wrong-doing of some disaffected member of the same, 
and in the event of detection the punishment meted out 
should be sufficient to prevent a recurrence. The difficulty 
ie, it appears, to fix on the right man ; and the many have 
to suffer for the few, or, more probably, the one. 


THE soe a recurrence in London 

Soldiers Charged and eleew re of soldiers bette charged 
before Magis- before magistrates with disorderly 
trates. conduct, including drankenness and 

: assault, is matter for nogrer not only 

in a public sense, but aleo from the fact it serves 
to bring discredit on the regiments to which the 
offenders happen to belong, which is aggravated hy the 
altogether unnecessary details given in certain journals, 
which seem to glory in making the worst of things. 
That publicity chould be given to such offences is ad- 


mi ly necessary, but would hg Se that only a 
bare narration of the facts should iven, and that 
police-court reporters should be compelled to submit 
their copy to the presiding magistrate or some respon- 
gible person connected with the court. I do not know 
whether my suggestion is workable in practice as well 
as theory, but it might, at any rate, be tried. 
than this, every Sciter is known regimentally by a 
number, by which his identity is dec’ . Might it 
not be possible, in reporting police-court proceedings, to 
allude to military offenders in this way, without dis- 
closing their names at all ? 


(‘Smoking Mixture” next week.) 
ee ese 


Warts: “ Large bodies move slowly——" 
Potts: * Did you ever see a fat man slip on an orange- 
peel?” 
= + 


Mr. Smit (mildly) : “I wonder you are not afraid to 
let he children eat so much cake?” 
he Hostess: ‘Oh, I am—but these are the children 
19? 


from,next door! 
eg 


AFTER the Sunday-school treat. 

“There are over a hundred sandwiches left,” said one 
of the teachers. ‘‘ What shall I do with them?” 

“Put ‘em in the vestry,” said the superintenden t ; 
“ they'll do for next year.’ 


eee 


Coroner : “ You seem to be certain that the deceased 
accidentally fell into the water. How do you know that 
this is not a case of suicide ?” 

‘Witness: “ He was a brither Scot, and had a wee 
bottle o’ whiskey wi’ ne'er a nip ta’en oot.” 

ce ae. 


Mr. CHappanp: “My poor fellow, the day has 
dawned when you are to perish on the scaffold. Have 
you any requests to make si 

pyle “Yes; I wish you'd send for a doctor. This 
cold of mine seems to be getting worse, and it may run 
into something serious.” 

a ee 

He read in a newspaper para h the statement that 
“the child is father to the oan a at straightway went 
and asked his mother if that was true. 

“ Yea, my eon,” she answered; “it may seem a little 
strange to you, but it’s true.” 

“Well, mamma,” meecaael the inquisitive youth, 
“why is it, if I’m papa’s father, that he always thrashes 
me, and I never thrash him?” 


If you stick to P.W. 
Nothing will trouble you 


Farther | 


Szpr. 14, 1895. 


e-° IMPORTANT -oe 


See Opposite Page. 


EADERS of P.W. will find that I have this 
week presented them with a four-pegs sepple. 
ment, which contains the opening r of 
Mr. George Griffith’s new romance, “ 

Srag,” and the opening of Mr. Headon Hill's 
wonderful story, “ THE QUEEN oF Nicut.” I have done 
this Docume T don't want any readers of Peirscn's 
Weekly to have the slightest possible excuse for saying 

things were going begging, and they did not 


OLDEN 


that 
know of them. 
GOLDEN STAR 


AND 
THE QUEEN OF NIGHT 


are real good things. eee 
The former is written in Mr. George Griffith's well- 
known picturesque and_vigorous style, and is the result 


In telling the story, first from materials supplied by 
the diary of Professor Martin Lamson, a high authority 
on the antiquities of South America, and subsequently 
by the lips of the Inca Vilcaroya, the author describes 
how a mummy, unique among all mummies ever found 
t to England by the Professor and 
handed over to Dr. Laurens Djama, a medical friend, to 
be made the subject of a physiological experiment, the 
result of which is nothing less than the restoration to 
life and health and reason of the Vilcaroya who in the 
Prologue has devoted himeelf with Golden Star to the 
fulfilment of the prophecy. 

Thus he comes out of his own age into the nineteenth 
century, possessing the key to the lost treasures of the 

Vaceing 


} 
| of his recent travels in Peru. 


Incas, the now-forgotten localities of their gold 
and emerald mines, and d by his oath and his 
memories of the past to restore the throne of his ancestors 


| and the ancient glories of his people. He then returns 
| to Peru accompanied by Professor Lamson and Dr. 
| Djama and Ruth, the r’s sister, who has nursed 
him back to health and taught him the chief lessons of 
his new life. 

The objects of the expedition include the finding 
of Golden Star's mummy and her restoration to 
life, and, should this prove ible, the fulfilment of 
Vilcaroya’s oath and the ce of the descendants 
of his people from the yoke they have borne so long. So 
| he who has come from the past into the present through 
i the Valley of the Shadow of Death goes back to his 
native land filled with wonder at the marvels of the new 
| world into which he has awakened and inspired b 
| dreams of love and conquest and ven ce and—well, 

good reader, don’t you think I’ve told you as much as 
| you can expect for nothing P 
Of course, you will want to know the rest, and so you 
shall, but all in good time, and in the columns of Short 
Stories. ; 


THE QUEEN OF NIGHT 


| is one of the most extraordinary stories ever conceived 
| by the mind of man. It will be no injustice to the 
| author, by divulging too much of his plot, to say briefly 
that the Queen of Night is a pleasure yacht used by a 
set of unscrupulous adventurers, moving in the best 
class of society, for the purpose of removing objection- 
able relatives who stand in the way of others coming 
into their fortunes. 
An Editor does a t deal of miscellaneous reading 
in the course of a busy year, and it takes a reall 
‘cod story to rouse enthusiasm in his breast. Yet 
ve been entranced and spellbound as I progressed 
through Mr. Headon Hill's story THe QUEEN or Nicur, 
and I reached the last chapter with a sigh of regret. 
THE QUEEN or Nicut will create a sensation. It 
will cost you only a penny a week to read this story, 
another by Geo: riffith, both profusely illustrated, 
and more than half-a-dozen short tales thrown in. 
I am giving you a straight tip, and putting you on to 
a good thing. Don’t miss it. 


POETS AND PARODISTS, ARISE 
IN YOUR MIGHT. 


We hereby offer the noble army of P.W. readers another 
excellent opportunity of displaying their poetic powers, 
and at the same time of doing a good turn to the youngsters 
in the poorer districts of our big cities. By forwardiny 
one shilling to the Fresu Ain Funp, every reader of P.W. 
is entitled to enter into competition for a Six-guinea Silver 
Keyless English Watch, which will be presented to the 
sender of the best parody on the well-known cong, 
“Tommy Atkins.” Attempts (with the shilling) in 
envelopes matked “Parody” to reach us by TuEspay, 
SzrrEMBER 17th. ; 


If you stiek to P.W. 
Nothing will trouble you. 


Mow First Published.) ; 


@ Guilty Gold. « 


A ROMANCE OF FINANCIAL FRAUD AND CITY CRIME. 
BY HEADON HILL. 


Author of “Clues from a Detective’s Camera,” “ Cabinet 
Secret,” “ The Rajah’s Second Wife,” ete. 
ILLUSTRATED BY R. I. P. 


SUMMARY. 
Guy El the son of a a and Lucy 

gorerneen to the children of Mr, Tian , M.P., are one 
out to South Africa to try and a itving there, ae 

ing a piece of land for agricultural purposes, he he has no tal 
to work it with, and returns a ling 
promoter, who is attracted by Lucy, and one 7.4 mec a 
ttle clever 


com 
buck buy the 'y from , and b: li 
manipulation get him © sgn = document, which cert ‘that there is 


yy.) The: 
ny - Vardon recommends it 


eyed the comment: 


and, in the meantime, has hi: 
The editor of the Finaxcrat Lrxx, Mr. Crabbe, and his principal 
lcader-writer, Kaspar i 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue Home or a SHapow. 

In a first-floor back room of one of the rickety old tene- 
ments in Clare Market a slatternly woman was setting out 
a few cracked tea things on a dirty table. The sputtering 
dip candle stuck in an empty gin bottle on the mantelpiece, 
the window-panes pluge ero and there with rags and 
paper, and the few id sticks of broken-down furniture 
spoke rather of thriftlessness than of honest poverty. A 
kettle trying tosing on the attenuated hob was the most 
homelike object in the miserable apartment. 

Suddenly the door opened and a little black spectre glided 
into the room—the of asbort, smooth-shaven, loose- 
li old man clad in shabby black garments and battered 

hat. There had been no sound on the staircase outside 
to herald his coming, and there was no sound now as he 
stole across the floor to where the light was strongest near 
the sputtering candle. The reason of this noiselessness 
stood revealed in a pair of goloshes which he wore as aids 
to business over his ordinary boots, for the spectre was none 
other than Mr. Uriah Binks—one of the closest ‘‘ shadowers” 
employed by the private ines agencies of the metropolis. 
At present Mr. Binks was devoting his silent feet and the 
acuteness of his ears to the service of Mr. Nightgall, of 
Basinghall Street, and this was the lair to which he 
retreated when off duty. His only son, David, was down at 
Portland, doing a “seven stretch” for housebreaking, and 
in the meanwhile his daughter-in-law and grandson shared 
his den. Uriah Binks was a very wicked old man, with gin 
for his only god and Perjury for his daily bread, but there 
was a soft spot somewhere in his unprincipled ol@ body 
which made 
him kind to his 
temporarily 
bereaved rela- 
tives. 

Having ex- 
chan nods 
wit his 
daughter-in- 
law he produced 
acrumpled copy 
of the 
Stan from his 
coat tails, and 
by the aid of 
@ pair of horn 
spectacles im- 
mediately be- 
came absorbed 
a its emer s 

 paragra 
which noe 
ested him was panied conspicuously at the top of the 
, and was headed in heavy block type: «My rious 

urder this afternoon at the Cannon Street Hotel. A 
Financial Editor killed. _The Supposed Criminal Arrested 
at a Company Meeting.” The paragraph was necessarily 
shdet, owing to the freshness of the occurrence, and gave 
little more news than was indicated in the head lines, but 
Mr. Binks read it through three or four times before he 
laid the paper aside. 

“I wonder if it’s him,” as he stroked his grey-stubbled 
chin with a thoughtful air. “They don’t say who it is 
that’s been copped for the job, but there ain’t no manner of 
doubt who done it. Didn’t I hear him threatening of 
Crabbe and see him, too, a-clutching of him by the throat. 
Funn , too, that I should only have been took off watching 
him this very morning. If not I might have been in at the 
death, as the fox hunters say. I'll have my supper and sce 
if I can pick up any news. But perhaps the kid will know 
something, his hg being handy to the scene.” 

Turning to Mrs. David Binks he inquired if Ben had 


ie cea when the door opened, and a lad wearing 
the red blouse and peaked cap of a shoeblack clattered into 
the room, in striking contrast to his grandfather's entry. 


* All rights reserved by the Author, 


__PEARSON'S _W 
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Ben Binks pureued his 
where he spent the intervals 


for s 

“Cheeroh, old’un! Cheeroh, mother!” he exclaimed, 
as he slung his box and brushes into a corner and advanced 
to the table. “Blimey if I don’t think that’s the last I shall 
want of them things. I've a mind to start on a new racket 
to-morrow.” 

“ What's that then, Benny ?” asked his mother, in natural 
anxiety about the main chance. “You ain’t a-going to 
desert the substance for the shadder, I hope?” 

“That's abont the size of it, seein’ that you put it that 
way,” returned the boy, beginning to gulp his tea. 
“ Shadderin’ villyuns—like the old ‘un there—that’s my 
new lay. Only mine’s going to be lar tiptop, high- 
class detective work, ar lar Scotland Yard. othin’ less 
than murder and forgery attended to; none of your 
mouching about after West-end toffs in them nasty messy 

vorce cases.” 


*" Mr. Binks pricked up his ears and regarded the boy with 


furtive, watering eyes. 
Ze put that into your head, then, Benny?” he 


“Yah! I’m only kiddin’,” replied Ben, with an incipient 
flush on his cheek, and squirming uneasily under his 
grandfather's suspicious gaze. “There was a murder up at 
the hotel to-day. The whole place was swarming with 
’tecs and bobbies, and it set me thinking I’d like the sport 
of it—that’s all.” 

“T read about the murder in the paper,” said Mr. Binks, 
still keeping his eye on Ben. “ You don’t happen to know 
the name of the chap that’s been copped for it, do you ?” 

“No, I ain’t heard,” said Ben tery. He had turned 
sulky, and seemed to deprecate his grandfather's interest in 
the case. 

“ You wasn’t by when this yere crimo was perpetrated, eh 
Benny?” persisted Mr. Binks. ‘ You didn’t see nothing of 
no bodies, or gore, or thi Pp? 

“Old ’un, you're goin’ dotty,” was the irreverent reply. 
“The murder was done in the hotel, don’t I tell you; my 
pitch is in the station.” 

Mr. Binks was still trying to read the signs of his 

dson’s face—whether he meant to be evasive as well as 
impudent—when his attention was attyacted by the sound 
of an unaccustomed footstep on the creaky landing. The 
next moment the door opened and Vardon stepped into the 
room. His keen eyes took 
in every detail of the 
ro apartment at a 
glance, and, passing by 
the boot-black and his 
mother as_ immaterial 
items, fastened on the 
weak but hungrily cun- 
ung face of grandfather 
Binks. So _ interested 
was he in studying the 
evident owner of the [aM 
xoom that he failed to § 
see that he himself had q 
evoked a corresponding 
amount of interest on the 


romoter’s 
entrance the boy’s eyes 
opened with a snap, 
and grew wider and wider, as, after dwelling on 
Vardon’s face in one long half-frightened stare, they 
dropped lower and lower and made a lingering tour of 
every article of his apparel. Then, having apparent] 
satisfied himself, he sank back in his chair and looked wit 
something of shamefacedness into his cracked teacup. If 
he had been anything else but a London gamin it might 
almost have been thought that Ben was nervous. 

“You are working for Mr. Nightgall, I think?” said 
Vardon, addressing the old man with curt peremptoriness. 

Mr. Binks, who risen and was bowing obsequiously to 
the great man whom he had indirectly served, replied in 
the affirmative. It was no part of his trade to appear sur- 
prised at anything, but he was secretly devoured with 
curiosity as to the cause of such an unprecedented visit. 

“Then you are the man I want,” said Vardon. “ Mr. 
Nightgall gave me your address, but I have had some 
diffoulty in finding this rabbit-warren. I should like to 
have a few words with you in private if these good people 
will leave us alone for a minute or two.” 

At a wave of Mr. Binks’s hand Ben’s mother quitted the 
room, glad of an excuse for “running round the corner,” 
and Ben slouched off in her wake. As he turned to close 
the door behind him he stole another look at his grand- 
father’s visitor—a look in which there was still something 
of fear, but a dash of bravado as well. 

“Now,” proceeded Vardon, as soon as they were alone, 
“you are the man who till this morning was employed to 
watch Mr. Elwes on my account, are you not?” c 

“In the daytime, sir; there was another man on at night,” 
replied the shadow. es 

“ y business has to do with what occurred in the day- 
time,” said Vardon. “ Nightgall’s report to me a week 
or two back contained a statement that Elwes was heard to 
threaten Crabbe, of the Financta, Lynx—was seen, in fact, 
to lay violent handson him. Iam given to understand that 
this report was based on what you witnessed. Are you 
prepared to substantiate it?” 

“Every word of it is true, sir—as far as it goes,” replied 
Mr. Binks. “It is a rule of the office always to furnish our 
patrons with an exact statement of what has actually 
occurred. Then, if they desire it, we can always make it a 
bit hotter—embroider it, so to k, sir, when it comes to 

iving evidence in court,” added the old man, with a horrid 
leer. “ Perhaps that is your wish?” 

“On the contrary, my object is just the reverse—at 
present,” replied Vardon, with a grin that showed his white 
teeth. “I quite understand that your evidence is a pur- 


FEKLY. 
administering shines m, | chases the purpose of 
“ ” or , su) 
perusing penny dreadfuls and in gam with his | have my reasons for i 
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chaseable and 
not 

to befriend Mr. if 

between 


happened at the Cannon Street Hotel this afternoon ? ” 
“Only that Mr. Crabbe had been found murdered, and 
ed a young man had been arrested on suspicion,” said 
8. 


“ Well, Guy Elwes is that man,” returned Vardon. “He 
was taken almost immediately after the crime, under 
circumstances which I am bound to admit were suspicious ; 
and in fact I have but very little doubt that he did it. 
Now you can see what force your additional evidence would 
have. I have arranged with your employer, Nightgall, to 
preserve silence about the report; but 4 thought it best to 
see you personally to-night, before you had a chance of 
running to the police with your evidence.” 

Mr. Binks scratched his chin-stubble with an air of 
viewing the matter. “’Tain’t compounding a felony, is it, 
or harbouring, or aiding and abetting, or any of them out- 
landish offences ?” he eaid, as though struck with a sudden 
access of virtue. 

Smiling contemptuously, Vardon toseed a five-pound note 
ancng the débris of the bloater. “ You will be paid for 
keeping quict; there is something on account,” he said. 
‘No blame can attach to you so long as you don’t blab your 
knowledge of Elwcs to anyone.” 

“Very well, sir; I shan’t say anything,” said Binks; 
“ leastways, not till I get the office from you straight.” 

“That is all 1 have to say, then,” said Vardon. “The 
accused will be brought up at the Mansion House to-morrow, 
and it might be as well if your business took you in some 
ot mid direction.” 

aving gained his object, he departed as abruptly as he 
had we aaa Mr. Binks, Icft alone to his meditations, 
classed the episode as “ curious.” 

“This ’ere’s a case that requires ’ead-work, and ’cad-work 
ain’t my line,” mused the old man when he had mixed him- 
self a stiff gin and water. “ Ben’s quite right about that 
Slip-sloppetying along the streets after swells ain’t high- 
class detectin’. I can foller a man all day in town or 
country, never letting him know as he is follered, which is 
the art of the thing; and I can report faithful every word 
he said, when near enough, and everywhere he went; but 
as to making ’ead or tail of the meaning of it all—that’s 
always been a licker to me. 

“Take this chap Vardon, now. He has a man close 
shaddered for three weeks, whieh ain’t exactly the act of a 
pal, and then, when through my honest endeavours he has 
the rope fairly round that man’s neck, he comes and stops 
my mouth because he wants to behave friendly by him. 
I don't sec it—blimey if I do, but as long as the rhino 
holds out mum’s the word with Uriah.” And Mr. Binks 
soothed his puzzled brain with another “go” of gin. 

In the meanwhile Vardon had passed out on to the land- 
ing and down the ramshackle stairs of the old tenement. As 
he put his foot on the last step a curly head which had been 
thrust over the balustrade of the landing next above Mr. 
Binks’s modest two-roomed suite was rapidly withdrawn, 
and Ben crept down the staircase with a stealth that would 
have earned the approbation of his grandfather. Outside 
that worthy’s door he paused and listened for a second, and 
then continued his way down the next flight and into the 
open air in time to catch a glimpse of Vardon as he threaded 
his way through the purlieus of the market towards the 
narrow passage leading into Wych Street. 

Clare Market is not a pleasant spot for a solitary gentle. 
man wearing good clothes and a watch and chain to find 
himself in, even as early as ten o'clock on a summer night, 
and the promoter was putting his best foot forward. 

Ben entered the alley just as Vardon was ing out at 
the other end, and he followed cautiously in the rear till the 
chase led out into the Strand where the thronging traffic 
admitted of closer pursuit. Here for one brief moment the 
boy was nonplussed, for Vardon hailed a passing hansom, 
and, jumping in, told the driver to go to St. James’s Street ; 
but the difficulty did not tax the resources of a London 
“arab” for long. Diving into the middle of the road, Ben 
made a spring for the supports of the driver's seat, and 
cashing team at the first attempt rode gaily away with his 
feet planted against the back of the vehicle. 

But it seemed that the shoeblack was not the only 
person interested in Vardon’s movements on the evening of 
that eventful day. Inside the market, half way between 
the outlet and Binks’s abode, a flaring gas jet lit up the 
attractions of a whelk stall, and among the customers who 

tronised it during Vardon’s visit to the spy was a gaunt 
hears in a shabby twecd suit and battered bowler hat. 
Apparently intent on wolfing the succulent shell-fish, ho 
watched the door of the tenement with stealthy glances, 
and when Vardon reappeared pee his reckoning in nervous 
haste. Kaspar Steggles—for he it was— waited till Vardon 
had reached the alley, and then started on his tracks—not, 
however, till Ben had dodged past into an intermediate 
position in the trio. 

At first Steggles failed to connect the lad’s manceuvrci 
with Vardon, putting him down as one of the denizens of 
the crowded slum who merely chanced to he going in the 
same direction. But on emerging into the streets his 
suspicions began to be aroused by Ben’s efforts to dog the 
promoter’s heels without being noticed, and they were 
confirmed by the boy’s last desperate stratagem of mounting 
behind the cab. 

Steggles had followed near enough to hear Vardon’s 
direction to’ the cabman, and, having thus achieved his 
purpose, he turned away towards his Fleet Street haunts. 

“He is going home,” he muttered. ‘There is no need to 
follow him further to-night. But who is the boy, and what 
is his game, I wonder? He must have been set on to follow 
by whoever it was Vardon honoured with a visit in that 
curious old den. I must find out the landlord to-morrow 
and get a list of the tenants, when I dare say I shall beable 
to spot the name of the party he called on. I am glad I 
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; but stri of tech: ities 
Elwes of murder—‘ in that he did feloniously 
! one Barker erent at the Cannon Street Hotel on the after- 
the meanwhile Ben retained his co of vantage | noon of July 15th.” 
ly is hen a The sing-song tones of the clerk died away, to be quick] 
sharp turn towards the curb and slacke speed told followed by the melodious voice of the prosecuting 


nised the number on the door. 
sauntering in the street, then returned to the door and | who ap) ; | fc 
boldly rang the bell. initiated had a difficulty in recognising the young b r 
“ Please, sir, does Mr. Brown live here?” he asked of the | without his Old Bailey paraphernalia of wig and 
ve man-servant who presently appeared. wn. ; 
a No, there’s no one of that ee in this house,” was the “ Goodness, it’s Amery!” exclaimed Eppstein (sotto voce) 
reply. tohis chief. ‘The poor ame hasn’t a chance ; but Vardon, 
* Well, I’m blessed!” exclaimed Ben, with a mortified | with his inscrutable eyes fixed on the prisoner, made no 
air. “I carrieda parcel | reply. : - 
for a gent, in Picca- ey ee for the Treasury in this case, my lord,” com- 
dilly, and he told me | wenc Mr. Amery. “I have heen instructed at such short 
his name was Brown, | notice, and, indeed, the occurrence with which we have to 
and I was to call here | deal is so recent, that I do not propose to do more at this 
and get paid. Whose cm, than to offer sufficient evidence to justify a remand. 
house is this, any | understand from my friond, Mr. George Davis, who appears 
how?” for the prisoner, that he will not object to this course. 
“These aro Mr. ‘There was a rustle among the spectators at the news that 
the smartest police court solicitor in London was for the 
defence. It was evidently to be a battle of giants, and all 
eyes were turned on the dapper little man with the iron- 
hair and eagle eyes who eat on the other side of the 
table, twirling the string of his single eye-glazs between 
kid-gloved fingers. He nodded in response to Mr. Amery’s 
pauso and half tone of inquiry, and the latter pro- 


number; anyhow, 
there’s no one of the 
name of Brown here.” 
And he shut the door 
in Ben’s face. 
The shoeblack 
to derive 
I great delight from his 
rebuff. ‘I’ve got 
the oloke’s address, and I've got the bloke’s 
name,” he chuckled as he capered along the pave- 
ment eastward. “I’m like that villyun in the piece at the 
*Delphi, when he carried off the gal and locked her ina 
dunjin. ’E said as how he was master of the sitivation, and 
I guess that’s about the ticket with me. ‘Orris Vardon—I 
shan’t oa that.” 
Bon and his grandfather occupied shakedown beds in 


“The police have not yet completed their investigations 
of the prisoner's past career, but I am instructed that he is 


acquired, I believe by his owa industry, a piece of land on 
which he subsequently discovered gold. Not having the 
necessary capital to equip and work a gold mine, he recently 
conor | to England, and coming to London sold his 


roofs furnished by the prisoner as to the gold-bearing 
qualities of the land, and encouraged by the favourable 
opinion of experts now in London who happened to know 
that region, Mr. Eppstein set about converting his new 
acquisition to a public company. 

“So far the prisoner’s conduct had been perfectly straight- 
forward and intelligible, but on the launch of the company 
—the Golden Kloof Mining Company it is called—a marked 
change came over his demeanour. He appears to have 
considered himself aggrieved because others were to profit 
by the property which he had formerly owned, but which, 
it must be borne in mind, would have been quite useless to 
an impecunious man. 

“J shall, my lord, on the next occasion, be able to call 
before you witnesses who will speak to the strange behaviour 
of the prisoner after the successful flotation of the Golden 
Kloof Mining Company, but for the present I must ask you 
to accept the broad statement that every person who in any 
way contributed to that success appears to have incurred 
his displeasure. 

“ Among others who were directly or indirectly connected 
with the favourable reception of the scheme by the public 
| was the unfortunate deceased, who in his capacity of editor 
of the Fixancrat Lynx wrote a laudatory, and, I have no 
doubt, honestly conceived, notice of the enterprise. Yester- 
day afternoon Mr. Crabbe left his office shortly after one to 
attend the statutory ete of the Golden Kloof share- 
holders in the Grand Hall of the Cannon Strect Hotel, and at 
a few minutes past two his dead body was found in a 
cupboard or closet under a staircase at the back of the 
hotel. 

« What brought the unfortunate man to that part of the 
building has not yet transpired, for the passage was not in 
his direct route to the Grand Hall, and it was, moreover, 
shut off at half-past one from outside communication with 
the railway terminus, to which it usually gave acce3s. 
There were two alternative ways by which the passage 
could have been reached—one along the corridor past the 
doors of tho Grand Hall, and a second by the staircase 
beneath which was the cupboard, leading from the higher 
floors of the hotel; but the constables stationed at the doora 
of the Grand Hall did not see him pass that way, and the 
stairs leading from the higher floors would not have been 
used by a person not staying in the hotel as a guest. 

“On the other hand, the body has been identified by a 
railway porter as that of a man who was seen loitering in 
tho station just before the door into the passage was closed, 
and it is therefore surmised that the deceased used that 
entrance to arrive at what was to be the scene of his death. 

“TJ now come to the prisoner's movements about the time 
in ale On the opening of the doors of the Grand 
Hall at half-past one Elwes was the first person to pass the 
constables and give up his notice of admission to the clerk. 
He seated himself at the extreme left of the hall, close to a 
side door by which the directors and members of the Press 
were alone to enter—this door being opposite a short flight 
of tee leading into the passage where the body was 

‘ound. 
“The prisoner occupied this seat during the filling of the 
hall, but at ten minutes to two he got up and went out by 
the adjacent door. The constables at that door used by 
the public will say that he did not come round that way 
till some twelve minutes later, the presumption being that 
he spent the interval in the only other place he sont have 
ed by that exit—I mean, my lord, the passage 


opposite corners of the living-room, and when the lad 
returned he found Mr. Binks divesting himself of the seedy 
black apparel, preparatory to retiring to rest. Being pretty 
far gone in liquor, the old man was disposed to moralise on 
the iniquity of “idle young varmiuts ” who stayed larking 
about the streets and kept people from their beds. But 
neither in self-defence or otherwise did the shoeblack 
divulge the adventure of the evening; nor, for once, did he 
essay an impudent rejoinder. Curling himself on his heap 
of rags he went to sleep, with a cunning smile on his old- 
young face. 


CHAPTER X. 
At THE Mansion Hovse. 

Tux Justice Room at the Mansion House was crowded to 
its fullest capacity. The centre seat on the Bench under 
the City arms, the witness stand, and the iron-railed dock 
were the only vacant places in the dingy chamber. Would- 
be spectators, arrived too late to secure even standing 
room, overflowed into the passages and clustered at the top 
of the stone steps of the portico. The hot Jwy sun burned 
and blistered on the murky window-panes, baking the 
heavy atmosphere to stifling heat, the dull roar of the 
traffic outside smote with a confusing sound on the senses ; 
but who minded discomfort when a sensation was to be 
provided free of charge—the sensation of seeing a fellow 
creature enter on the first-stage of a grim struggle for 
honour and for life? 

Suddenly, as a door rattled at the back of the court, the 
buzz of conversation fell, and the usher cried in a loud 
voice: “The Right Honourable tho Lord Mayor.” The 
Chief Magistrate of the City entered and took his seat, and 
the counsel and solicitors in the well of the court rose to 
bow the customary compliment to the Bench. 

Hey had they resumed their places when Guy Elwes 
appeared at the top of the winding high stair that leads 
into the dock from the cells below, and stepped boldly 
forward to lean against the front railing, while a couple of 
policemen ranged them- 
selves on either hand. 
He was grave and anxious, 
but very calm, and, strange 
to say, with this climax in 
his fortunes, the wild, 
harassed look which he 
had worn for the last three 
weeks had deserted him, 
and he reviewed the 
spectators with some- 
thing of the frank and G 
friendly expression of old. J 
Only once did his check ¢ 
pale and his hands twitch j 
nervously, when he caught 
sight of Lucy, closely 
veiled, leaning on his 
father’s arm to the right 
of the dock; but he 
quickly pulled himself 
together, and the reporters had no chance to use their stock 
phrase—that “the prisoner seemed to feel his position 
acutely.” 


close to the door by 
which the er 


had left the heard 
and saw the handle 
turned as though 
someone were trying 
to enter. In the mean- 
while, however, after 
the entrance of the 
directors,the door had 
been locked on tho 
inside, and the perzon, 
whoever it was, was 
com to desist 
from his efforts. Half 
: ' a minute later, coming 

round the corner from 
the direction of the side door and of the passage, he 
presented himself at the public door, and was readmitted 
after a brief argument with the clerk as to his 
notice of admission. Having given it up on his first entry, 
the document had to be searched for on the file, and the 
circumstance is useful 4s stamping the prisoner’s movements 
on the memory of the witnesses. 

“Elwes appeared to be in a state of great excitement, 
and on the conclusion of the chairman’s commenced 
some remarks of a piety nature with reference to the 
company. He had not, however, got far when a lamp 
trimmer, who had had occasion to go to the cupboard under 
the stairs, came to the policemen on duty at the doors with 
the news of the discovery of the body. The constables 
immediately remembered that they had just seen the 


Inspector Peters on reaching the Hall thought it his duty 
to Retain Elwes on suspicion. Later in the afternoon, on 
learning of the prisoner’s temporary absence. from the Hall, 
and having received other information, the Inspector 
charged him formally with the crime. He was then searched 
in the usual course, when a ticket for the Cape by to-day’s 
steamer was found upon him—made out, my lord, not in his 
own name, but in that of Mr. Augustus Eppstein, the vendor 
tothe Company. I understand that Mr. Eppstein repudiates 
having purchased this ticket, either for himself or for the 
prisoner, thus raising the theory that Elwes contemplated 
the crime, and subsequent flight in an assumed 
name.” 

Mr. Amery resumed his seat amid a buzz of whispered 
comment, the general impression being that there were 
suspicious circumstances against the prisoner, which, unless 
he could prove that he not met Crabbe during his ten 
minutes absence from the hall, would end in the case being 
sent for trial. At the same time old police-court habitu-'s 
shook their heads over the chances of an ultimate conviction 
... At, present, said these uidnuncs, the prosecution did 
not appear to be fussiat eft with proof of an adequate 
motive. If evidence to prove the alleged animus felt by the 
deccased towards the accused were forthcoming it would go 
hard with him; if not he would go scot free. 

In a moment counsel was up agaix, and proceeded to call 
witnesses. Inspector Peters gave evidence of the arrest, of 
the blood on the boot, and of the Cape ticket ; and 
the policemen and clerk who had been on duty at the main 
doors of the hall bore out the opening statement of counsel 
as to the prisoner’s early arrival from the direction of L 
Cannon Street and his re-entrance from the opposite 
direction. The lamp-trimmer told how, on gcing to the 

- = a cupboard, he found the 

= == ==) body huddled up just 

‘ : inside, and the surgeon 

who had been sum- 
moned described tho 
nature of the wound. 
Mr. Davis asked and 
obtained leave to post- 
pone his cross-examina- 
tion of these witnesses. 

The next to step into 
the box was the railway 
sal who had secn 

ker Crabbe in the 
oe near the door 
into the passage where 
his body was after- 
wards found. His evidence was not sensational, and tho 
audience listened impatiently while Mr. Amery endeavoured 
to prove by it that the deceased entered the hotel that 
way. But in a moment the apathy of the spectators 
was changed to a thrill of excitement by the prisoner 
himself. 

Leaning over the dock-rail Guy waved his hand with a 
gesture of weariness that included both counsel and witness, 
and said: : 

« What is the use of all this? ‘There is no need to make 
asecret of it. Crabbe certainly entered the hotel by that 
door. At any rate, that was the arrangement between us 
ziel we le the appointment which I left the hall to 

eep.” 

‘At the first sound of his client’s voice Guy’s solicitor had 
started up with his hand raised in warning, but he was too 
late, and the admission—the terribly damning admission— 
rang through the hushed and listening court 


(To be continued.) 


Please commend this story to the attention of your friends. With the aid of the summary a capital start can be made now. 


after the finish, wouldn't work, and he kept on utterly 
powerless to stop. 

“The crowd yelled, the referee kept calling to him that 
the race was over, but on he ¥s 

“Then two policemen tried to stop him in his mad 
career; because, of course, his continued occupancy of 
the track interfered with the pregress of the races. 

“They might as well have tried to stop the wind. He 
went Ebay into them; they went down, and he went 
over. He would have thrown himself down if he had 
dared, but he didn’t, because he was going at such a 
rate that he must surely have slid a hundred yards after 


FICTION. 


Jim Hacarp’s Patent Lecs.— Speaking of inven- 
tions,” said Mr. Fairley Truthfull at the club the 
othae night 5 “did I ever tell you about Jim Hagard’ 

t legs? You know Jim? I think he comes 
nearer to the Englishman's idea of Americaus than any 
man I know. is utterly free from conventions. 
Doesn’t care a rap for rules, does what he pleases, 
goes where he pleases, and in the matter of inventive 


nius is without an equal. hitting the ground, and even then his legs would have 
“Well, Jim had a ess friend who seemed dis- | kept on moving like a couple of flails, eatil they ran 
contented with his lot. 


didn’t like being a ‘freak of | down or were secured by ropes, in either of which cases 
discovery was very probable. So on he ran. 

The distance to be covered was a mile, and he had 
run five, aud finally, in despair he gave one more wild 
mt at the button. This time it worked, but so sud- 

enly that he was thrown completely off his legs, 
trousers and all, to Jand among the startled spectators 
in front of the grand stand. 

“The legs remained standing just where they 
stopped. 

“bere was a groan of dismay from the crowd, who 
had never seen anything of this sort at an athletic 
meeting before. To have a man run four miles too far 
in a mile race was bad enough, but to have him stop so 
suddenly right before their eyes that he broke in two, 
was too much. It broke up the meeting, and it was 
not until the newspapera told the story the next day, 
that everyone understood what had really happened, and 
what they had witnessed was not a tragedy but a farce.” 


eet ff 


nature,’ as he put it. 

“Soup comes Jim in his impulsive way and says, 
*T’ll make you a eg! of wooden legs!’ And, having 
pledied his word, he had to keep it, and to keep it there 
le ut one thing to do, and that was to invent the 


legs. 

“Well, he went to work. He thought about them, 
sleeping and awake, for weeks, and finally he got what 
he wanted in the way of a model. It was a simple con- 
trivance, and required of the wearer only that he should 
maintain his balance, the legs working themselves by 
means of an ingenious mechanism, of which Jim was 
very proud. 

“‘The mechanism was situated in the back, and was 
set working bya key, while a series of buttons placed 
at the side regulated its vie 

“With no one on top of them, the legs could walk a 
mile in five minutes, and when set to running pace, 
could do it in half that time. 

“ At the first test, which took place in a large square 
in the West-end at five o'clock in the morning when 
no one was about, they went off at such a pace that Jim 
had to get a mounted policeman to chase and capture 
them for him. 

“ But still he didn’t mind that trouble ; he was so 
delighted to notice the wonderful speed they developed. 
If they could run a mile in two and a half minutes 
precio, there wasn't any reason for doubting that, 
guided by an intelligent rider, they could get over the 
same ground in three minutes, which was a speed no 
human legs had ever attained. 

“Then his friend, the freak, tried them, and after one 
or two falls, which did no more damage than tumbling 
off a bicycle does to most men, he got them to work to 
his and to Jim’s satisfaction. Everything would have 
been all right then for the freak if, in an unhappy 
moment, Jim had not let him into the secret of ihe 
capabilities of the legs in the matter of speed. 

“It happened that the freak was of sportive inclina- 
tion, and his thirst to distinguish himself on the athletic 
field was great in proportion to his previous inability to 
do anything in that line, and after he had got the legs 
under eet control, without telling Hagard anything 
about his intentions, he entered his name in several 
open running events, and, of course, beat everybody he 
came in contest with. 

“‘ Hagard knew nothing about this until he went to a 
meeting of a prominent athletic club one day to see the 
new sprinter everyone was talking about, and was much 
upset to discover that it was no other than his leg!ess 
friend with his own special patent runners, by whom all 
the records were being smashed. He felt a great deal 
of aa of course, in seeing the results of his handi- 
work ; but he was too honest to feel easy about being a 
party to an imposition upon the public and the other 
competitors in the races.’ 

“Couldn't the people see that the man’s legs weren’t 
real?” interrupted Barlow, one of the most inquisitive 
members of the club. 

“No,” returned Truthfull, “that was impossible, 
because habit had made the freak perfectly at home 
upon them, and their action was as graceful as that of 
a man.” 

“ But didn’t he wear a running costume?” 

“ No,” said Truthfull; “that added a great deal to the 
wonder of his performance in the public mind. He 
always did his running in ordinary trousers.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Barlow. 

“ Hagard told me so himself,” said Truthfull. “The 
first race he went into, the grand stand was convulsed 
to see the fellow come up to the ecratch in long black 
trousers; but when he started running they changed 
their tune. Such speed was never seen before, and 
finally the man became a professional. Hagard tried 
to interfere, but couldn't. is good nature prevented 
him from exposing the freak, but he would have 
nothing more to do with him when his protégé declined 


Ciarka WINTERBLOOM: “There is only enough to 
about half fill this trunk. What shall I do—fill it with 
papers ?” 

ra. Winterbloom : “No; let your father pack it.” 
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“ WILL yoy come over to my houee after you git your 
dinner, Johnny ? ” asked a small bdy of a companion. 

“T think not,” said Johnny. 

“ Why not ?” 

“’Cause mother promised me if I’d wheel the baby 


I could eat for dinner, and I don't b’lieve I'll want to 
stir about much.” 
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WHEN a soldicr is confined in the guard-room for an 
offence 2 written copy of the crime is invariably handed 
to the commander of the guard. The other day a non- 
commissioned officer and a party of men were told off 
for certain fatigue duty. The corporal having given an 
order, one of the men scemed disinclined to obey. 
After having rebuked him sharply, the corporal shouted 
in angry tones: “It’s a good job for you, me lad, that I 
can’t spell subordination, or I'd shove you in the ‘ clink’ 


(guard-room) sharp! 


Watch Competition No. I. 
RESULT. 

Competitors scem to have found some difficulty in 
introducing “ weekly,” * ua * meekly,” “ flunkey,” 
as the end-words of a four-lined verse. However, nearly 
200 attempts were sent in, and the Fresu Arr Funp 
benefits to the extent of £9 18s. 

The Watch, by the wey, goes to 


Mr. W. Gype, Army Schoolmaster. 


WakRLEY, Essex. 
for the following : 


What's the use of bothering at these competitions weekly ? 
You've no more chance of winning than Atric’s wildest monkey. 
That's certainly my luck, no doubt, but still I urge most meekly, 
Tho ‘** unexpected oft comes off,’ a3 the ‘* calves’ did off the 
flunkey. 


We have been simply inundated with G.P.O. phrases; 
none, however. were specially striking. Pencil-cases are 


i runni for iving.” ford, B.; E.8. Cole, Penrose, ‘orunay Road, Newton Abbott; . 
to give ap ’ Ing for a liv ie 9” Oxford House, Bioky Bows, South Winston: A. Whittingham, 5, Alvington 
‘And wasn’t the man ever found out?” asked Bar- | Terrace, Cattiedon Road, Plymouth: G. Marks, Church Tysoe, Kineton, 
J Warwickshire; L. F. Driscoll, c.o. R. A. Harburton, 15, Newton Stroet, 
ow. : C.J. Lee, 2, Friar’s Terrace, Ludlow, Salop; Mrs. Schoticld, 


“Oh, yes; I am coming to that,” said Truthfull. “ He 
came very near being found out in one race when he 
had forgotten to wind the legs up. They ran down 
pe in the middle of a two-mile run, and the poor 
fellow couldn't move a step. Fortunately, he had 
presence of mind to topple over backwards in an imita- 
tion faint, and so got himself carried off the field into 


Agra 

5, St. Helen's Road, Banbbill, Bolton: E.G. Naish, #, Sheen Vale, Water 
Bane Ree F hartin Stirling, 2h Joy Terrace 
purgh; F. 8. e, » 

W. Swacker, 3°, Melbourne Road, Leice ater: J. Thompson, #3, Chapel 


utchings, Carlie’e Street Post Ofttce, Cardiff; P. Martin, c.o Mr. Watton, 
5, Groavenor Road, Harbonr, Birmingham ; Corporal A. J. Cussones, Military 
Staff Barracks, Belfa:t; G. R. Ba: u 
Dublin: BR. Arnold, High Street, Portnadovn: G. Simpron, luo, Kyrwicks 
Lane, Gemp Hill, Birmingham ; A. C. Tice, Hotel We 


i i i q f ; : + J. Pibworth, 2, A Villas, Cam 
the dressing-room, where he could wind his legs up Wolls; FB Barnor, Welling, Bont: 2, Ponvor iuildings, Strand. W. a 


again without Head observed. 

“But his real fall came about two months after, when 
the legs ran away with him. Some portion of the 
mechanism broke as he was making a tremendous spurt 
in the last lap, and the button he used to slow up with, 


. Southsea; P. M. 1 

F. W. Wakefield Stafi-Sergt., Military Hospital, Preston, Lu 
son, Barrfield Terrace, 

Street, Hollows, N.; N. 2.7.1 

W. Rawlini 


05. Manor Hond, Brockley, 8.E. ; Bertha Thomson, 19, ‘Market Strect, Black- 
n001; A. Gordon, Bootle College, WA oes y 
come, Somerset; J. Neilaon, Colewort Barracks. 


for an hour this morning she'd give me all the jam tart: 


FACTS, 


THE cabman’s lot at Melbourne cannot be a happy 
one. In order to meet the competition of omnibuses 
and tram cars threepenny fares have m started as an 
experiment. 

ical cre are in demand i 
purpoze adulterating und ci 
more than whole walnuts. eThe po 
distinguishable unless the micr 
an unusually careful one. 


SomE ingenious rogues in Calcutta and Bombay 
purchase favourite brands of liquors in the original 
packages. They remove the good liquor without touching 
the cork or the capsule, and substitute vile stuff. This 
is done by drilling a hole in the bottom of the bottle, 
and filling the hole with wax when the spurious liquid 
has een introduced. 


A THOUSAND years Le the Historian will have a 
magnificent opportunity of exercising his ingenuity. 
When he fin ee =e of Salisbury and Balfour 
in connection with a majority of 153, and immediately 
afterwards coupled with a bogus buby and a prosecution 
under the Bankruptcy Act, the work of reconciling facts 
will give him some trouble. 


A NOVEL cycle trip has been undertaken by four 
riders, three men and a woman, at Virginia City, 
Nevada. They started at the mouth of the Sutro 
Tunnel, and rode through the tunnel to the shaft station 
on the 1,750-foot level of the Consolidated California 
and Virginia Mine, a distance underground of four and 
a half miles. The party rode on two tandems. 


In Provence a cruel method of improving the flavour 
of turkeys has been practised. Walnuts are given to 
them whole, which they are compelled to swallow by 
slipping them, one by one, along the neck until they 
have all passed the esophagus. At the commencement 
but one walnut is given, the number being increased by 
degrees to forty. By this kind of food an oily taste is 
given to the flesh. 


Dr. BuckLAND says that many of the elephants’ 
tusks brought to London for the use of workers in ivo 
are observed to have their surfaces grooved into small 
furrows. This is done by rats, which are fond of the 
gelatine or animal glue in the substance. The ivory 
cutter selects for his purposes by preference those tusks 
which have been wed in this way, because they 
contain the most gelatine and are the best in material. 


MILKMEN sometimes find in summer that the morn- 
ing’s milk will sour, while that of the evening before is still 
sweet. ‘The reason for this is, milk when drawn from 
the cow is at a temperature best adapted for bacterial 
growth. The night’s milking is cooled over night, 
whereas the morning's milk is poured directly into the 
cans, and the bacteria which have entered it are well 
started on their growth before the night's milk is 
warmed by the air. The immediate cooling of milk is 
thus of great advantage in preventing the souring. 


In speaking of the restrictions of imported literature 
in Turkey, the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark says: “Some of 
these objections to current literature are silly and er 
enough. A text-book on chemistry was recently for- 
bidden because it contained the familiar formula, 
‘H 2 O,’ which was construed by the sapient censor to 
meun Hamid II. (the reigning Sultan) is nothing. A 
treatise on natural history was forbidden because in its 
chapter on starfishes it was supposed to contain some 
occult allusion to the Sultan's jpalace, which is named 
‘The Star.” 

A RAT’s tail is a wonderful thing. The great natum:- 
list, Cuvier, says that there are move muscles in this 
curious appendage than are to be found in that part of 
the human anatomy which is most admired for its 
ingenious structure—namely, the hand. To the rat, in 
fact, its tail serves as a sort of hand, by means of which 
the animal is enabled to crawl along narrow ledges or 
other difficult passages, using it to balance with or to 
gain a hold. It is prehensile, like the tuils of some 
monkeys. By means of it the little beast can jump up 
heights otherwise inaccessible, employing it us a pro- 
jectile spring. 

SuLrHaTe of ammonia, of which 135,000 tons are 
produced in gas and other works in the United Kingdom 
annually, is strictly a by-product, no process for its 
sole manufacture having yet been carried out on a 
large scale. The value of this amount of ammonia is 
about 1,500,000, and Mr. Fletcher points out that if all 
the ammoniz were saved from coke ovens, ironworks, 
and other factories where the consumption of coal is 
large, the addition to the natural wealth would exceed 
ten times the amount realised. Much of the sulphate 
of ammonia produced here is exported to Germany, 
where it is used principally in the cultivation of beetroot. 
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Therely cevtify that the premium in respect of PEARSON'S WEEWLY 
£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE has been paid up to September oti, 1895 
and that therefore every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEhLY is 
gnsured with this Company against Fatal Railway Accidcni to theertent 
of TWO THOUSAND POUNDS, under the conditions named inthe 
coupon on page 151. 
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ELECTION BY BULLET. 
How a Soutn AMERICAN REVOLUTION 18 MADE. 
BY GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
IL 


Wuewn I reached Callao the last act of the tragedy 
was he about to be played, and the position of affairs 
was briefly as follows: Like nearly all South American 
revolutiong, this one had begun in the interior of the 
country. revolutionists were always spoken of as 
“ Montoneros,” or “ groupmen,” from the fact that they 
organised first in Guerilla bands, which as they grew in 
strength and diecipline coalesced into companies and 
regiments, and formed what was subsequently known as 
the National Army. 

ps, after an almost unbroken series of 
successes ing over a period of about eight months, 
had conve from the north and south and east on 
Lima and Callao, where Caceres had concentrated his 
troops for the final stand. With the exception of the 
Cuzco district, where General Mas still maintained the 
old régime, the whole country was in the hands of the 
revolutionists: but Cuzco was far away in the interior, 
behind the tremendous ramparts of the Cordilleras, 
utterly isolated, and capable of giving no assistance. 

The most striking feature of this campaign was the 
enormous disparity between the numbers and equipment 
of victors and vanquished. The secret of the triumph 
of the Montoneros lay in the fact that the public 

pathy wasentirely with them. The Caceristas could 
get nothing but wrong information from the peasantry 
as to the movements of the Montoneros, although they 
did not scruple to reeort to torture to obtain it. 

How bitter wae the popular hatred of the old régime 
may be from ihe fact that when the street 
fighting , hundreds of the population, both men 
and women, turned out into the streets and fought 
fiercely with each other for the arms and ammunition of 
the soldiers that had fallen, in order that they might try 
a shot or two at their hated plunderers and oppressors. 
In fact, I have it on the authority of Pierola’s 
own aide-de-camp that when the main body of the 
revolutionists commenced their attack on the outskirts 
by the Exhibition Grounds, about two thousand civilians, 
armed and unarmed, turned out, headed by a brass band, 
to welcome them, in defiance of the fire of the Caceristas. 

President Caceres held Lima and its environs with 
about five thousand troops of all arms, two batteries of 
eight and twenty-four pounder Krupp guns, and several 
Gatling guns, which were, of course, used in the barvi- 
cades and on the flat roof of the Palace, a long low undis- 
tinguished-looking building occupying the north side of 
the Grand Plaza. Callao, the port of Lima, nine miles 
to the south-west, was occupied by the Prefect with 
about twelve hundred men of all arms, with two field 
Pieces on one of the forts, and five Gatling and Maxim 
guns on the other, completely commanding the 
approaches on the landward side of the town. 

to these two forces, the revolutionists, under 
Nicolas Pierola, had little more than two thousand five 
hundred men all told, with no artillery save two little 
four-pound guns which had been cast at the Trujillo rail- 
way works. They had no machine-guns, and their small 
arms varied from muzzle-loaders to Mannlicher rifles 
captured in previous battles from the Caceristas. They 
were very poorly supplied with ammunition, but there 
pe ey waiting for them in Lima if they could get 

i 


For months past rifles and cartrid had been 
smuggled in small quantities into the houses of 
sympathisers, and these houses were marked on the plan 
of attack drawn out by Colonel Pauli, a German officer 
who had drilled Caceres’ army for him, and had been 
disgraced and imprisoned for his pains—about the worst 
day's work, by the way, that Caceres ever did, for if the 
attack had been manne by Pierola and his Peruvian 
officers it would have failed to a certainty. 

Fortunately for the Montoneros a dense white mist 
eernung the ay from midnight on Saturday to dawn 

y, an 


on Sun under cover of this Dr. Durand, 
a very wealthy yo lawyer and landowner, who 
practically financed the revolution, actually led his 


men through the streets into the square in 
the very heart of the city. When the rifles to 
crack at dawn so little was the attack expected by the 
inhabitants that many on waking thought they were 
fireworks. I may add here, Pe | ereatheat, that the 
Peruvians always let off their fireworks in the day time, 
possibly for the same reason that they starch their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 

outeee ly, homens _ - aes before the grim 

y me apparent, and the began in dead] 

earnest. Colonel Pauli’e plan of atecl: Com pletel ae 
witted the Cacerista officera. The city wasen from 
three points, and the men were ordered to make their 
way along the streets one by one, keeping close to the 
is hg running from doorway to doorway, and there 
shooting till they were dislodged or shot. They were 
also strictly ordered to aim at the feet of the Caceristas. 
The Government troops, on the other hand, were maseed 
across the streets behind the barricades, and made the 
usual mistake of shooting too high. In fact, the 
stuccoed walls of all the streets in which there was 
fighting were riddled with Mannlicher and machine-gun 
bullete ten and twenty feet from the ground. First- 
floor balconies and windows, street lamps and electric 
light standards, were smashed out of recognition, but I 


within the height of a man from the pavement. 

The Montoneros, too, were much better shots than 
the Caceristas, for their Guerilla warfare had trained 
them to individual shooting, so they fired deliberately 
after picking out-their man, while the others fired by 
platoons to order. The mortality am the Govern- 
ment officers was, of course, enormous, for they were 
picked off in dozens from windows and roofs of houses, 
as well as by the sharpeho»ters in the streets. 

As a rule, as soon as the officers were killed, the men 
walked over to the revolutionists. In fact, after the 
first day's fighting, when the Montoneros had a firm 
footing in city and the inhabitante of streets 
which they had taken were embracing-them as deliverers, 
Caceres’ men to melt away very fast. A gentle- 
man who occupied a corner house, round which there 
was a deal of fighting, told me that on the Monday 
he saw a body of abouteighty Government cavalry cqgme 
charging down one street shouting for Caceres, stop at 
the corner, whip out white handkerchiefs, tigthem round 
their red caps, shoot their officers, and canter off to the 
Montonero quarters shouting for Pierola! ’ 

My first real experience of the revolution was waking 
up early on Sunday morning with the bang of a cannon 
still ringing in my ears. It was the first time I ever 
heard a cannon fired with the sober intent to kill. For 
a few minutes I lay in my berth thinking about it and 
trying to realise, I confess almost vainly, that within a 
few yards of where the steamer was lying at anchor 
there were certain human beings engaged in the delibe- 
rate work of trying to blow other human beings to 
pieces. Then came another bang, and with it a smack 
on the door of my cabin, and the cheerful voice of the 
skipper, saying: “ Now, then, come out of it, you are 
missing the fun.” He was apparently accustomed to 
revolutions; I wasn’t; and I am free to confess that 
when I turned out on deck in my pyjamas, and heard 
another bang come rolling down the bay, and saw a puff 
of blue-white smoke drifting across one of the forts, I 
didn't feel at all well. 

After half-a-dozen shots or so had been fired we 
heard the rattling of rifle fire a long way off, and then 
the dull thudding discharges of the machine-guns. 
This, by the way, is really the most heart-shaking sound 
that can vay ee) be imagined. It begins with a few 
isolated thuds, for machine-guns do not make a clear, 
distinct bang like a cannon. then these thuds come 
quicker and closer together. That means that the range 

been found, and now they go on ever quicker and 
uicker until they blend into an awful continuous 
Men nae poe which you a " listen to with the 
ow. it is accompani a hailing shower 
of bullets under which ee and i Ait and children 
are falling like young wheat under the lashing rain of a 
summer storm. I say women and children advisedly, for 
when the statistics of the fight came out there were over 
five hundred non-combatants of both sexes and all ages 
killed in the streets of Lima. I don't think any other 
instrument could play the music of death as realistically 
as the machine-gun plays it. 

Callao was, of course, under martial law. The streets 
were patrolled by sentries with loaded rifles, fixed 
bayonets, and full cartri belts, and every here and 
there were little squads of brown-skinned, squat-built, 
murderous-looking fellowsteaning on their rifles or 
sitting on chairs and benches waiting for nothing more 
than a word to ig fire indiscriminately on the grou 
of unarmed people standing about the streets and tadle 
ing in their eager, aimless fashion of those to whom the 
next few minutes may mean life or death, or utter 
social and financial ruin. 

After we bad paid our visit to the British Consulate 
and got our names inscribed with appropriate formalities 
on the books of the English club, we strolled out 
towards the suburbs in the direction of Lima. Here 
we found elaborate | sarees against surprise. There 
were three lines of pickets lying on the ground, and 
beyond these the stationary outposts and ever-moving 
squads of cavalry made a sort of advanced guard against 
the enemy which never arrived. It was here that i was 
very soon to go through a little adventure which gave 
me quite as intimate a vision as I ever wish to have of 
actual warfare, the experience of being shot at myself 
with intent to kill, and of hearing singing and 
whistling past me bullets intended seriously for a place 
in my own anatomy. It was here, too, as I shall tell in 
my next article, that I first saw a human life taken in 
deliberate warfare. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


ee 


Jounny: “ Where are you going ?” 

Tommy: “Home. Don’t you hear maa-calling me?” 

“That's nothing. She led you two or three times 
before.” 

“Yes, but she’s out in the garden now, cutting sticks.” 


Farr SHOPPER (to assistant) who has shown her 
e piece of goods in stock): “Well, I don’t see 
anything here that suite me. I'll go down to Yard and 
Stuff’s, and see what they have.” 

Salesman (eagerly) : “ ere’s the card of one of their 
assistants. Will you kindly get him to wait on youP ” 

Fair shopper (pleasantly) ; “ Ab! a friend of yours, I 
suppose ?” 

lesman : “No, my greatest enenty.” 


Warr ENDING 
Surr. 14, 1895. 


SOAP IN CAKE. 


I HavE often wondered why a piece of soap has taken 
upon iteelf the title of a asia soap, : erento 
my perplexities are set at rest. appears pastry- 
pel are in the habit of using soap in order is emis 
their cakes light and wholesome. In certain extremely 
ieee pe of the kitchen, such bs! Giger batter- 

es, and go on, a very large proportion of it comes 
in; a lesser amount is used in ee but it 
is only recently that it has ied in making the 
more pretentious kinds of bread. 

If you are anxious to try it, this is what you must do. 
Dissolve your the commoner the better—in a 
little water, beat it up with an egg-whisk, and some 
flavouring essence, until it looks like in oop cream, 
then add it to the bread you are making in the ordinary 
way. When the bread is made, you will not be able to 
tell. in any way, either by tasting or chemical analysis, 
that soap has been introduced, but you will find the 
crumb a great deal lighter and more spongy. 


THE SITTING HEN. 


A Boot.e man gives some valuable hints on the care 
of poultry. 

“Last winter I experimented with a sitting hen, and 
found a way of breaking it of the habit—in the winter, 
at least. I haven't patented my idea. Those who wish 
to try it can do sv, and welcome. I made half-a-dozen 
snowballs, and soaked them in water. In the morning 
they were solid ice. I shaped them as much like eggs 
as possible, and then placed them under the sitting hen. 
She smiled. 

“I stood by and watched her. She cuddled the ice 
eggs under her and clucked softly to them. In about 
ten minutes she sppeered to get een | She arose and 
scratched the darlings her, and shook herself; 
then, evidently satisfied, settled down onan. Soon she 
got up once more, this time with evident concern— 
fonething was wrong, surely—perhaps the weather was 
getting cold. She felt wet and chilly, but with great 
perseverance she sat down again, and again got up—this 
time for good. She walked out of the box, and then 
turned and looked in, but she had had enough.” 


DOWN A DEEP HOLE. 


NeEak Ingleborough, in Yorkshire, there is a ep 
opening in the earth known as Gaping Ghyll, into which 
a stream of water pours, and concerning whose depth 
and contents rumour, in the absence of accurate know- 
ledge has spread many a wild legend. 

orty years ago an explorer was let down to it, but at 
a depth of eighty feet his courage failed him, and he 
was drawn up again. Now an adventurous Frenchman 
named Monsieur E. A. Martel, who has eat had 
experience in exploring the pit-holes of Southern France, 
has descended to the bottom of Gaping Ghyll, and has 
bepught back a epi account of it. 

He descended b; “ae an oak post into the ground 
at the top of the slope leading to the hole, and attaching 
to the t: two rope ladders. In the meantime, the 
stream flowing into the hole was diverted into another 
direction. At 190 feet from the surface the explorer 
alighted on a six-foot ledge, upon which his ladder had 
fallen, and when he had disentangled this, he climbed 
down 140 feet more. He paid out a telephone wire as 
he descended, and was thus able, as soon as he touched 
the foot, not only to assure his wife that he was safe 
and, sound, but also to give her an _ enthusiastic 
deadription of the bottom of the Ghyll. - 

It proved to be a vast chamber, 450 feet long, 130 
feet wide, and about 100 feet high. The floor is of sand 
and pebbles, and three outlets from it, through which 
the water lates, are blocked up by enormous 
boulders. M. Martel was astonished to come across no 
buman or animal remains. He was twenty-eight minutes 
in accomplishing his hazardous and laborious ascent to 
the surface. 


HovusEHOLDEE: “ Here, drop that coat and get out!” 
Burglar: “ You be quiet, or I'll wake your wife and 
give her this letter you forgot to post.” 
— sre 


AFTER dinner at the café Robby noticed with bulging 
eyes the 8 pie of change which the waiter 
brought back ™ oh a - " 
ae pa!” he exclaimed, “oh, ! I'd like a 
plate of that, too!” Pee 

ae See 


“ WILks is a most absurd somnambulist.” 

‘‘ What’s he done now?” 

“He’s just come back from a yachting holiday, you 
know, and last night he sat down in the bath, and baled 
it out until he flooded the whole floor.” 


ef 


SomEONE says, watch a woman’s lips if you want to 
know whether she is offended or if her feelings are hurt. 
History and human rience and careful observation 
all prove that it is much safer to watch her right hand, 
and see whether it reaches for the broom-handle or not. 


The first fruits of Mr. George GrifMth’s recent travels’are now appearing in SHORT STORIES in the form of a romance entitled “GOLDEN STAR.” 


BRANDING THE CROW. 


‘up crows that live near the soldiers’ barracks in 
India are all sly thieves; but the men like the rogues 
too well to kill 


Tus is the advice of a married man, 
explains: His wife asked him to write a note 


house. 


en! into a room. 

A piece of wire is then passed between the two holes 
in the upper beak, and a little bell, or button, or round 
bit of metal is fastened to it, each batch of soldiers 
having its own badge. The crow is then set free un- 
harmed. = 

Very soon nearly every crow wears its distinctive 
mark, from which it is easy to tell to what troop or 
company it belongs. 


——— 
AN ODD MIGRATION. 


THERE is no telling when the lemming will begin its 
march southward through Norway and Sweden in search 
of food. The interval between one migration and the 
next is seldom less than seven years, or, as far as is 
known, more than seventeen years. a 

The lemming is a species of rodent, and resembles in 
some ways our common water rat. Once started, these 
strange creatures press on in a straight line. There is 
no checking their march. If a wall or a house is in 
their way they will try to climb it rather than go round, 
and if they come to a stack of corn they will eat it and 
then go forward. The lemmings are good swimmers, 
and so they do not mind rivers and ponds, although 
ther cannot keep afloat in rough water. 

he migration comes to a fatal finish. Taking a 
direct course towards the south-west and south-east, the 
animals arrive after a while at the seashore. Still they 
press on, and the lemming migration ends for another 
seven years. 


what he had written. It ran as follows: 
Wednesday, to meet the Wellers. 


dare not see often, or my all-consuming 
betray us both. But, Mabel, dear, don't fail 


———__—> > — 


Spanish valley of Roncal. Just on the line 
Martin's stone, 


tribute, or perhaps as hostages 


they desire peace, and the mayors answer 
chorus, “ Si, sevior, paccm nos poscimus omne 


—___-+1=+—_ —— 


Oe 
QUITE A NOVEL IDEA. 


of the horse have been made known 


A oop story is told of a young man who had gained 
access to the house of one of the richest and most 
aristocratic families in Berlin. He fell in love with the 
only daughter of the house, and tried to ingratiate 
himeelf with her in every paste manner, especially by 
bringing her the latest publications. 

One the father of the youss idly found one of 
these books lying on the table, and began glancing 
through it. In one of the chapters he found a number 
of words underlined with a lead pencil—not beautiful 
passages, but insignificant words such as “I” and 
“You.’ He turned over leaf after leaf, and found 
everywhere the same thing. 

He connected up the underlined words, and read as 
follows: “ Dearest Friulein,—Will it insult you if I 
tell you that I adore you, and——” 

In short, a love-letter of the most gushing description, 


remote times known to the logists as 


miocene and pliocene e hs, have 


Jn modern times a horse is occasional 


the peculiarities of its remote ancestors. 


—— 


and closing with the suggestive words: “ Answer in the 
next chapter.” 
Then ie took a lead pencil, underlined some words in MEN MILLINERS. 
lynn p ~. bi sarees 5 ieee ot pa es THERE were men dressmakers before Worth. The 


take it back to the young gentleman. 

The latter aganea the volume, his heart throbbing like 
a sledge-hammer, and found the words were underlined 
in the next chapter. He read as follows: ‘‘ You young 
scoundrel! If you dare to cross the threshold of my 
house again, I shall kick you out of the window.” 


the neighbourhood of Munich. 
One day in the month of May, 1730, 


QUEER SAFES. 


“PgopLE who own most valuable lees by no 
means always possess a really efficient strong box, and 
even when they do so, they very frequently only use the 
latter as a blind,” said the agent of a great safe and 
strong-box maker. 

ot know of a great many cases where ladies who 
possess jewellery to the value of thousands of pounds 
never place it in any box or safe whatever, but ide it 
away in the most curious places, only known to them- 
selves. But most of these ladies have small safes— 
often of very old and_ imperfect type—in a conspicuous 

osition in their gross Peer and they rely upon the 
a that thieves would probably ransack these, and 
never think of looking for jewellery inan old pa 
or footstool, where a certain great lady of title, recently 
dead, used to hide diamonds to the value of £20,000 

“The husband of another lady who had jewels worth a 
large fortune, told me that his wife at one time kept 
her jewels in a large bottle of blue glass labelled 
‘poison,’ which was kept in an obscure cupboard. | 

“But the people who hide their jewels in this way 
sometimes over-reach themselves, as in a case told to me 
by one of the family, where a beautiful countess, who is 
atill living, used to hide a sacar of jewellery in the 
lining of her husband’s old hat box. One day in 
her absence her husband wasrummaging about and gave 
this article and a number of other dilapidated things to 
one of the servants to get rid of at once. 

“The box was sold to an old clothes man before the 
countess knew anything of the transaction, but in this 
case, fortunately, the box and its contents were 
Feco Sa 


heirs an annual income of £2,(W)U. 


higher nobility from his splendid mansion 


him by Auger, a member of the Academy. 
—— 


Archipelago excepting the blind ; all others 


Homer’s time. 
Some of them have learned by heart 


and those who compose 


torians of modern Greece. 


Please read the notice on column 3, paze 152, then pass on to the supp'em2nt, and th3 


NEVER USE A HARD PENCIL. 


friend, asking her to meet a few neighbours at their 


He did so, and after he had gone to post the note his 
wife saw on another piece of paper an impression of 


“Darling Mabel: Effie desires your company on 
on't fail to come, 
and, then, my darling, I shall have the pleasure of a lo 

walk home with you and a sweet good-night kiss. “t 


WHEN SPAIN SITS ON FRANCE. 


A PICTURESQUE little French grievance has been un- 
earthed in the Pyrenees, where the little French valley 
of Baretous runs down to the frontier, and joins the 


and to this spot come yearly the six 
peigutonring mayora, girded with tri-coloured scarves, 
to do homage to Spain, and to hand over three cows as 


The Spanish officials haughtily denaud thrice whether 


A Spanish mayor takes a lance and drives it into 
French soil, after which six Spanish soldiers present 
their rifles, and remain aiming while the officials on both 
sides join hands over St. Martin's stone. Then six shots 
are fired into France, and the ceremony is over. 


ANCESTORS OF THE HORSE. 


Somr interesting facts about the geclegine’ ancestors 
ht Sani Marsh. 
Various forms of horselike animals that lived in those 


n unearthed, and 
science has not shrunk from the task of reconstructing 
these animals from their fragmentary remains. 

The curiously interesting statement is made by 
Professor Marsh that “ the oldest ancestor of the horse 
—as yet undiscovered—undoubtedly had five toes on each 
foot and probably was not larger than a rabbit, perhaps 
much smaller.” He even ventures to predict in which of 
the geographical strata this animal will probably be 
found, and suggests that it be named Fiore: 

ly seen which 
possesses extra toce, thus showing the existence of a 
slight tendency, under certain conditions, to revert to 


first celebrity who made his mark in this particular 
line was Rhomberg, the son of a Bavarian peusant from 


eqnipage was rua diving about ee with mwa 
escutcheon in the shape of a cor-ct and an open pair 

of scissors in the middle painted cu the panel of zak | hatchets as they walk forward. If lost there, the 
door; that was Rhomberg's cout of arms, und it told its 

own tale. He was a genius in bis way, and owed his 

success chiefly to his skill in disyuising slis:hit deformities 

and bringing out the most attractive chums of his fair 

customers. He rapidly made a fortune, and left his 


Richelieu. An effusive encomium was written upon 


BLIND BEGGARS WHO SING. 


Tere are no beggars in Greece or the islands of the of war, the secret of w 


ita shame to live by alms with the blue and sunny sky : : : é 
above them and the fertile soil beneath their feet. But | have drawings and full information—whether it be right 
the blind are a privileged class; they go from house to | or weong—supp 
house, receiving a ready welcome at each, 
wandering minstrels, and have been so ever since 


ALL A MISTAKE. 


who thus 


THE rter that had 
to, & halty repo: accompanied the 


special train 

to scene of the wreck hurried down the embank- 
ment and found a man who had one arm in a sling, @ 
bandage over one eye, his front teeth gone, and his 
nose knocked four points to starboard, sitting on a piece 
of the locomotive, and surveying the horrible ruin all 
ebout him. 

“Can you give me some particulars of this accident P” 
he asked, taking out his notebook. 

“T haven't heard of any accident, young man,” 
replied the disfigured y, stiffly. 
‘e was one of the directors of the company. 


te 


“LITTLE DROPS OF WATER.” 


love would 
to come.” 


One of the Chinese modes of punishment, especially 
when a confession is wanted from a criminal, is to place 
him »xhere a drop of water will fall upon one certain spot 
i shaven crown for hours, or days, if necessary. 

torture this inflicts is proved by an experience of 
w, the strong man. 

When ke was in Vienna a few years ago a school 
teacher bet him that he would not be able to let a half- 
litre of water drop upon his hand until the*measure was 
exhausted. A half.litre is only a little more than a pint. 
Sandow laughed at the very idea of his not being able to 
do this. So a half-litre measure was procured, and a 
hole drilled in the bottom just sufficient to let the water 
escape drop by drop. 

Then the experiment began. Sandow laughed and 
chatted gaily at first. The schoolmaster kept count upon 
the number of drops. At about the two hundredth 
Sandow grew a little more serious. Soon an expression 
of pain crossed his face. With the entrance into the 
third hundred his hand began to swell and grow red. 
Then the skin burst. The pain grew more and more 
excruciating. Finally,at the four hundred and twentieth 
drop Sandow had to give up and acknowledge himself 
vanquished. His hand was sore for several days after 


stands St. 


in humble 
” 
3. 


the eocene, 
eo 


A THOUSAND MILES OF FOREST. 


Siperta, from the plain of the Obi River on the west 
to the valley of the Indighirka on the east, ee to 
be one great timber belt, averaging more than one 
thousand miles in breadth from north to south—being 
fully seventéen hundred miles wide in the Yenisei 
district—and having a length from east to west of about 
three thousand miles. 

Unlike equatorial forests the trecs of the Siberian 
tiagus are mainly conifers, comprising pines of several 
varieties, firs, and larches. In the Yenisei, Lena, and 
Olenek regions there are thousands of square miles 
where no human being has ever been. The long- 
stemmed conifers rise to a height of one hundred and 
fifty feet, and stand so closely together that walking 
among them is quite difficult. 

The dense, lofty tops exclude the pale Arctic sunshine, 
and the straight, pale trunks, all looking exactly alike, 
so bewilder the eye in the dbscurity that all sense of 
a beautiful | direction is lost. Even the most experienced trappers 
of sable dare not venture into the dense tingas without 
the precaution of “ blazing” the trees constantly with 


hunter rarely finds his way out, but perishes miserably 
from starvation and cold. The natives avoid the tiagas, 
and have a name for them which signifies “place: 
where the mind is lost.” 


ee 


Under the First Empire and the Restoration Lero 
supplied the dresses of nie ladies of the comt and the GOVERNMENT SECRETS WILL OUT. 


in the Rue 

-« PHERE is not the slightest doubt whatever.” said 
an ex-Admiralty official of high standing to one of our 
staff, ‘that official secrets are regularly sold by Govern- 
ment officers, both in the case of our own country—- 
much as loyal Britons mity detest the thought of this-—— 
and in that of others. I often chuckle not a little when 
T read about the mysterious explosives and instruments 
hich is so jealously guarded by 

i ontinental Govermnents. 

epee oh “We know pertectly well what these latter ure about, 


lied to us regularly, and so have they in 
revard tous. A good many people seem to regard paid 
Goverment spics as in a great measure a part of the 
State machinery of a past age; in reality, they never 
an immense | were commoner than they are now. And the axiom 


for they are 


number of songs, and they all know a large collection. which had it that every man has his price, is, perhaps, 
Their memory is their stock-in-trade—their means of | more true of officials than of any other class of men. 
living. They never stay long in one place, but traverse L 
Greece from end to end, and have a wonderful knack in | a usually harmless nature are ay to the papers; 
adapting their choice of songs to the character of the | but it will surprise you to learn t 
inhabitants of the place where they sing them. v 
, These minstrels are divided into two sets—those who | appointment to a new station has come from the trades- 
merely remember what they have learned from others, | men who supply ‘fits’ adapted to various climates, and 
4 halada of their own in addition. | these intimations have come several weeks lefore the 
In fact, these blind beggars are the novelists and his- by sae were ‘posted’ at the Adiniralty. This 
8 


“You, doubtless, as a journalist, know that eecrets ci 


at I have over and 
over again known officers whose first intimation of their 


ows how rife the giving of information is.” 


n—pbuy SHORT STORIES weekly, one pon:y, every ‘Tuesday. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pace moRE ParticuraR1y FOR Larire. 
IsoBE1 will be glad to answer, in this gage, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE NOTES. 


To Serve a Hot Ham alpha as gaa 


the skin, rub the meat with brown sugar, and place before 
the fire to brown. (Reply to AMERICAN.) 


should be placed in the shade 

Feather Beds to air, and be well beaten during 
dry summer weather, but they should never be eet in the 
sun, for it draws out the oil and gives the feathers an 
unpleasant sell. : 


ope hardens even the most tender 

Fast Boiling meat, and the reason is this: 

Excessive heat causes the albumen in the meat to be- 

come solid, so solid, indeed, that the heat cannot 
penetrate to the interior. 


4 Cement for Glass Letters ‘ay is 


made as 
follows: Place the following mixture in a glass-stoppered 
bottle, and*let it stand for several daye: One part of 
indiarubber, five parts of mastic, and three parts of 
chloroform. (Reply to HIGHBURY.) 


Oatineal Cakes. aon riienaglyd alone ns 
with one pound of oatmeal and a pinch of salt. When 
well mixed make the oatmeal into a light batter with 
skim milk. Beat up well with a wooden spoon, and 
bake on a greased griddle, a spoonful at atime. (Reply 
to CARDIFF WORKER.) 


To Renovate Plush. figs’, pee tient 


pass it over a hot iron, This should be done by two 

reons, as one pair of hands is required to hold the 
iron upright, whilst another draws the back of the plush 
across. the fabric is very ciushed and dirty, it 
is best to consult a good chemical cleaner as to how he 
can treat it. (Reply to Constant SUBSCRIBER.) 


Baked Parsnips abould be béebter known, as 


they make a very good garnish 
to a dish of mince or haeh. Borepe. Ot the pars- 


nips, and divide into two or four, and lay them flat on a 
baking dish. Dredge all with flour, and season with 
pepper and salt. Pour a little water into the dish, and 
cook in a good steady oven till soft; put.a few bits of 
butter over just before peal ¢ P the parsnips 
round the mince as a border, and they will prove a tasty 
garnish. 
vy is a gimple one that has 
This Corn Solvent jon well recommended to 
me, so I hope it will cure your malady. After washing 
the feet, dry them carefully, then paint with the mix- 
ture. This application should be continued for four to 
six nights, when layer after layer of the corn may be 
removed and the trouble should cease. The lotion 
should be eae a chemist, as follows: Half an 
ounce of collodion, a drachm of borate of sodium, 
and half a ecruple of extract of cannabis. Apply this 
with a camel's hair brush, and cork tightly after using. 


Grated Flour for Baby's Food nec ee 


as follows: Take half a pound of flour and pour on it 
‘ust enough water to moisten it, and form into a ball. 

ip a cloth into boiling water, flour it well, and tie the 
flour in firmly. Have ready « pan of boiling water, 
throw the flour in as it is prepared, and let it boil for 
peven or eight hours. Take out the ball, dip it into cold 
water, remove the cloth, and place it ona ing plate 
in the oven to dry. As the food is required, grate flour 
off the lump, mix it into boiling milk, and boil for ten 
minutes slowly, stirring meanwhile. This food is most 
nourishing for a weakly child, and may be also used for 
porridge, us a change from oatmeal. 


. ‘ in these days, often add consider- 

Trimmings, abiy to the cost of a dress, but it is 
optional whether they be indulged in or not, either 
mode being equally fashionable. To those whose purse 
is by no means lengthy I would say that they must be 
used liberally or not at all, for scanti- 
ness in that direction is not to be 
tolerated. Notice the little sketch in 
the margin of a blouse shown by 
“Dora” in DRESSMAKING AT HOME 
a short time ago. This is, of course, 
made on a tight-fitting lining, to pre- 
serve the trimness of the figure. The 
cascade down the centre of the front, 
and the frills which replace the wristbands are decidedly 
becoming, but I daresay busy people would prefer finish- 
ing the sleeves in the usual way at the wrist. The 
number of the design is 577, and the price of the pat- 
tern tjd.. post free. 
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NOVEMBER. .| DECEMBER. 


Reet after “Dinner, Taber bo wet 
for us all, and, if not taken in sonie degrée, indigestion 
will soon result. 

in equal 


Glycerine and Lemon Juice portions Loa 
most useful article for whitening the han It should 


be applied at night, and loose gloves put on immediately. 


‘ -» take great 
When Cooking for an Tyvalid care “that 
every vessel used be scrupulously clean, always rejecting 
those of copper. Eacealiea pots and are best for 
sick cookery, for they may be quickly cleaned with salt 
after use. A 
if washed and dried in 
The Seeds of Melons, ee sun, may be sub- 
stituted for beads in the nu . After learning to 
string the seeds, with a little direction, children will 
quickly learn to make mats, baskets, fringes, -and all 
sorts of things. Strong cotton or fine wire are best for 
this work. 
Mites in Cheese PO. yaa ea 
brush remove as muny of the mites as possible, then 
lace the cheese in a large pan and just cover it with 
Boilin water. Drain the water off after two minutes, 
and place the cheese on a sieve to dry. Cheese that has 
once been treated thus for mites had better be eaten at 


once. (Reply to GALWAY.) 
. made from this receipe should 
Damson Wine je ottied after it has been 


made nine months, but not be drunk till a year later. 
Pour one and a half gallons of boiling water on thirteen 
unds of bruised fruit, and let it stand for forty-eight 
ours. Then draw off the liquor and add two he a 
half pounds of raw sugur to every gallon of liquor. 
Place this in a clean cask, fill up, and when it has done 
fermenting fill up again and bung tightly. 
Tapioca and Apple Pie. ies ecane 
tepid water overnight. Line the es of a pie-dish with 
pastry. Have some good ing apples, peeled, 
cored, and sliced, and put them in an inch layer in a pie- 
dish, scatter sugar over, then a layer of tapioca, which 
has been drained off from the water, and a few bits of 
butter. Continue these layers till the dish is full, then 
cover with pastry, and bake in a quick oven till the apples 
are thoroughly cooked. 


Clothes Baskets Said i 5 usudg do not sea 


tion, and therefore are the cause of stains on the linen. 
When the week's weahing is completed all baskets should 
be well ecrubbed, rinsed, and placed in the air to dry. 
From long uee many clothes basketaare stained at the 
bottom, and consequently are covered with a piece of 
paper, a cloth, etc. Instead of either of these I find a 

iece of white oilcloth or mackintosh sheet is preferable, 

or it contains nothing that can stain the clothes, and 
can be wiped dry after using. 


Take equal quantities of ground 
A Rice Cake. rice, flour, caster sugar, and 
butter, and a teaspoonful of baking-powder to each four 
ounces of flour, and ditto two eggs. First cream the 
butter and sugar La lal then add a little orange 
flower-water or other flavouring. Beat up the yolks and 
hites of eggs separately. and add to the mixture, beat 
all together for ten minutes, pour into a greased cake- 
tin, and bake in a steady oven for an hour, or till a 
knife inserted in the centre of the cake can be drawn 
out quite clean and bright. (Reply to S. Jane 
PLUMBED.) 


be which are now so fashionable, 
Fancy Stockings, require very careful washing, 


or the colours are ruined, and the whole thing looks 
shabby. I would urge my careful readers to wash their 
stockings at home from the following recipe: Pour 
two quarts of boiling water on a So ee of pow- 

-borax, and let it cool « little. Place the stock- 
ings in this water to soak for half an hour, then add 
enough boiled soap to form a lather. Rub the stock- 
ings in this, rinse twice in lukewarm water, and wra 
up in a clean cloth to wring. Then hang in a g 
draught till dry, and press with a cool iron. 


Braised Veal with Mushrooms he Ss 


an excellent dish. Remove the largest bones from a 
breast of veal, and fill the cavity with a good forcemeat, 
flavoured with chopped lenion peel. Skewer the joint 
into shape, and brown on toth sides in a frying-pan with 
a little butter. Lay some slices of fat pork ina stewpan, 
pot in it the veal, adding a carrot ae small onion. 
Yover the pan tightly, and simmer slowly for one and a 
half hours, in its own juices. Then add a handful of 
nice button mushrooms, turn the meat, and cook slowly 
atiother hour. Place the joint in a hot dish, strain the 
vy carefully, thicken and colour it, and serve round 

the meat. ave some carrots, , turnips, etc.. cut 
small and boiled to garnish the rll and serve very hot. 
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2 on all articles of polished 
To Prevent Rivet 7 etal, ebe., apply this 
mixture with a sponge. Add one part of oil vurnish to 
four of rectified spirits of turpentine. Mix well, and 
apie hould be made wh 
shou made when 
Bubble and Squeak you happen to have some 
cold boiled corn beef. Cut it in thin slices, and fry 
lightly on both sides. Serve on a mould of well-seasoned 
anne be cleaned b 
’ ° ie ee ¢ 
Gentlemen's Silk Ties’ "Whine them wit 
French ‘chalk or magnesia, and then holding to the fire. 
This will clean thoroughly, and the heat absorbs all 
grease. (Reply to E. CowaRp). 
for su should he prepared 
Potato Rolls as foils: Stir tile Coaahed 
potatoes an egg or two, and a very little hot milk, if the 
mixture is too stiff. Add a dash of finely-powdered 
spice, sult and pepper, and minced parsley. t the 
mixture well, form into round cakes, roll in fine bread- 
crumbs, fry in boiling fat, and serve very hot ona 
d’oyley. Garnish all with chopped parsley or tomato. 


72 make an excellent beverage, superior 
Cocoa Nebs to ordinary cocoa, if prepared as 
follows: Place a teacupful of nibs in a stone jar, pour 
over them two quarts of warm water, and simmer for 
four or five hours at the side of the fire. Then strain— 
remove the.oily fat with kitchen paper, and stand in a 
covered jug. This can be reheated as required, and will 
keep for two or three days. A secord lot of water may 
be added to the beans and stewed for seven or eight 
hours and then mixed with the first boiling. (Reply to 
ALISE.) “ill 1 
j wear much longer 
Your Boots and Shoes ¥ Onaleaye ue an, 
on “trees” after wearing. Itis a good plan to wear the 
boots on alternate days, and to keep the i. on the 
trees till you take cff the dirty boots and. them. A 
t error is to use common cheap blacking, but when 
it has been used, whilst the boots are on the trees, wash 
them with warm water and soap, and dry in the air be- 
fore polishing again. Boots that have become hard, in 
which state the leather will crack, should be rubbed 
with a little vaseline. (Reply to H. J. G.) 


Rough Sausage Rolls Seer eet 
when you have a number of young people who desire a 
hearty meal. The recipe may be improved upon, if desired, 
b edatag more goodness and rolling out the pastry very 
thin : Have one pound of baker’s dough, and into it 
knead two ounces of butter, roll it out thinly, and cut 
into oblong pieces of suitable size to cover a sa b 
Take uncooked sausages and roll each one in paste, ike 
an ordinary sau roll, and bake in a quick oven 
When half cooked brush over with beaten yolk of egg. ~ 
° -77- Slice a sound-hearted white cabbage, 
Picealilli. divide a cauliflower into small 
branches, and take a few gherkins with kidney beans. 
ce all vegetables on a sieve, scatter them with salt, 
and expose to the sun for four days. By this time the 
water should be all extiacted. Then lay them in a 
stoneware jar, scattering mustard-seed freely over them. 
To each gallon of best vinegar add one and a half 
ounces of tumeric and three ounces of sliced garlic. 
Boil all together, aud while the liquor is still hot pour 
it over the vegetab!es. Let these remain for ten days 
or a fortnight near the fire, the top of the jar closely 
covered with thick paper; by this time the vegetables 
will have become quite yellow, and have taken up a 
large quantity of vinegar. Then boil three quarts of 
white wine vinegar with one and a half ounces of cloves, 
ditto nutmeg, and long pepper for ten minutes. Skim 
well and pour over the pic les. 


Tie the jar down tightly with 
a bladder. (Reply to Sutton y 
Farm.) p 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch per insertion . £110 0 
Double _,, An Ge . «. & 0 0 
Pull page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 3nd or 3rd page of cover, or 
back page, per insertion Reriere nese » 70 OO 
Half page ” ” ” 99 one 35 00 
Quarter page ,, 7 i Pee . 1710 0 
Bighth page ,, * & ns oe «68 15 OO 
Tenth page oe 1" re ww w«w F OO 
Front page, whole oo ate Parry . 800 00 
- Ralf, me tee 45 00 
iS quarter... ase eeenicee 32100 
ye eighth .. ..  «. 11 50 


All spaces above one-tenth of @ page are charged at per page rate. 

Black Blocks ave charged 25 per cent, evtra, All advertiseme tts are 
subject to approval, All copy must be sent? in ly Noon on Tha 
September 12, if intended for the Iesue’on sale September 21 and date 
September 28. The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or suspend the 
insertion of any advertisement without prejudice to other insertions on 
order, All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement 
Manager, “ Pearson's Weckly” Offices, Henrietta Street, Londopesdilteg', 
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A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 
_ ‘“Tisnot im mortals to command encoses, but we'll do more, Sempronins, we'll deserve it.” 


THE PEARSON RAL 2h2)/ CcOo., 


pn ed Crockery in the World. THE LONDON MANUFACTURES. 


aN PIECES FOR £1 1s. 
9s. tid. 
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guaranteed. = . ALLEN FOSTER. & 00., 
PEARSON POTTERY COMPANY, HANLEY: 30, Roscoe Street, London, E.C. 
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MELLIN'S PAINTING COMPETITION. 


TOTAL VALUE OF PRIZES, 
£105. 


Proprietor of Mellin’s Food for Infants and Invalids is willing to send 
to applicants a copy of ‘* MELLIN’S Paw rite BOOK,’ 
fall particulars of the above above competition. is desirable, 


to avoid 
See BS erties oh tee ce th nde, Oulliles Ol by. seca fo 
in their regular order according to the date of receipt. - 
THE PRIZES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
One Prize of £20 for the Best Coloured Book—Open to all. 
Two Prizes of £10 each for the Two next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 18 years of age. 


Three Prizes of £5 each for the Three next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 15 years of age. 


Ten Prizes of £2 10s. each for the Ten next Best Coloured Books. 
Open to children not exceeding 12 years of age. 


Fifty Prizes consisting of either a well-dressed Doll or a Box 
of Tools, at the option of the successful 
Competitor, for the Fifty next Best Coloured 
Books. Open to little folks not exceeding 
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; 9 years of age. 
Address, enclosing 4d. to cover postage, ‘‘ PAINTING BOOK DEPT," 
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“JUST THE SOAP FOR YOUR BATH!” 


- 3d. per Large Double Cake, 


soap a 


Is it not most ai when having a bath, Mh lose ig Pim or to Bod panber have yor it Hiebage in the water? Neither 
= , which is always in a floating on the surface dren are no longer any trouble on 
ee ee iho tas ingen ho wae 


; “IVY” Soap {fs a beautifal, white, See Hae Teese 3 teed pure a and free from irritating 
_ chemicals. Gives a creamy Vather, and is SP DID FOR on WASH G Laces, prints 3 Fine Underclothing, and all delicate 
— colour and texture of which suffer damage from common Soaps. 
” difficull ns d 3 Cakes in 
anda Btazayo, cr Ls, Postel Onsar — If any culty, we send you es in a handy box, carriage paid, on reccipt of your address 


“ @. W. GOODWIN & SON, THE SOAPERIES, MANCHESTER. 
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IF YOU SEE IT IN P.W., IT’S SO. 


PROLOGUE, 
Tae Beran or VILcARoyA AND GOLDEN Stak. 

Far and wide throughout the vast empire of the Incas 
had spread the momentous news of the coming of the 
mysterious strangers whose advent had been prophesied 

neration after tion from the remote ages in which 
Teas Capac and Mama Occlu, first Children of the Sun, 
had journeyed northward from the great lake of the south, 
bearing the golden wedge which, according to the divine 
promise, had sunk out of sight into the earth when they 
reached the northern end of the valley of Cuzco and so 
marked the site of the city which, in after ages, was to be 
the home of the Children of the Sun. 

It was the eve of the great festival of the Reymi, that 
day on which the sun, rising from his grave inthe north, 
greeted with golden promises of reborn splendour the eyes 
of his chosen children. The last sun of winter had set, 
and to-morrow the great feast would be held, and yet not 
held as of yore, as, indeed, it might never be held again, 
for the hearts of the Children of the Sun were heavy with 
the forebodings of evil times to come and the too well- 
grounded belief that, tho h on the morrow the sun might 
rise in all its accustomed splendour over the guardian 
mountains of Cuzco, that other sun of empire 
which had shone undimmed in the zenith of power for 
twenty generations had already begun to decline towards 
the nadir from which it might never rise again. 

From all parts of the empire the worst of tidings had 
been fast flowing in through the four portals of the City of 
the Sun. News at once as mysterious as it was momentous. 
And now for three days the t city had fasted, neither 
fire nor tight had been kindled within its precincts, and 
the last Lours of the fast had come. To-morrow the sun 
himself would tell them whether the portents were to be 
realised in very truth or whether those who had read them 
had erred in their reading. 

The hour of midnight had long , the great central 
Sanctuary of the House of the Sun was filled with the 
descendants of his earliest children, who stood ranged in 
silent ranks along its two sides. On the one hand stood 
the sons and on the other the daughters of the sacred race, 
and above them, under the great golden cornice that ran 
round its walls, sat in twenty niches on either side facing 
each other, the mummies of the fathers and mothers of 
twenty generations of Incas looking down through the eye- 
holes of their golden masks upon this, the last gathering of 
their faithful children. 

At the western end rose from a flight of broad, low steps, 
paved alternately with plates of gold and silver, the great 
Altar of the Sun—a huge block a black sienite, on which 
burnt the eternal fire fed every year with the sacred flecce 
kindled by the Sun himself without the aid of human 
hands. Above this was the great image of the Sun, a vast 
circular plate of gold fashioned in the form of a human 
face, with great Slanvoriits for eyes, rubies for lips, with 
emerald pendants hanging from the ears, and all round it a 
halo of curving rays of gold thick-set with jewels that 
glittered each with its Lyntired raya of light in the rising 
and falling flame of the altar fire. In front of this, at the 
eastern end of the sanctuary, was 2 great circular window, 
through which the rays of the rising sun would fall, first 
upon its a the altar, and then on the great golden 
veasel at the bottom of which lay the sacred fieece, which 
its concentrated rays should set on fire. 

In front of the altar, on the highest step, stood Anda- 
Huillac, High Priest of the Sun, and brother of the great 
Huayni Capac, who had spread the empire of his ancestors 
from the deserts of Chili to Quito, the great city.of the 
north, and from the Cordilleras of the east to the shoreless 
ocean of the west. The fourth hour of the morning had 
been called, and ere long the eastern sky would be 
brightened by the coming of the heralds of the dawn. 


All lights, save the sacred altar fire, had been extinguished. 
For many minutes a breathless silence had rei through- 
out the sanctuary, for the Villac Umu had been standing 


with his head bowed over the altar and his arms uplifted as 
though in supplication to the image of the Deity. At 
length his arms sank down until his hands wero buried in 
the folds of his flowing robe. He turned round and faced 
the silent ranks on either side of him, with the flickering 
flames behind him outlining a figure full of weird and alinost 
unearthly majesty. 

Then he seat his arms again, at once in supplication 
to the Deity and in blessing on those who stood before him, 
and broke the long silence with an invocation to the Sun-God, 
in the concluding words of which the whole audience joined 
in a low, many-voiced whisper which sent its weird echoes 
murmuring among the niches where the dead Incas and 
their congorts sat, as though they were whispering in the 
ears that had so long been deaf to all earthly sounds. Then 
for a moment there was silence again, and then the Villac 
Umu spoke again : 

“Children of the Sun, and sons and daughters of the long 
line of conquerors who, in the ages that are forgotten, 
received the divine command to create the empire over 
which your ancestors have ruled with ever-growing glory— 
to.me, the last of my sacred line, has fallen by the inscrutable 
decrees of the Lord of the Universe, our common father, the 
Sun, the awful task of telling ‘you that the day of our 
be ed is past, and the night of ruin is fast approaching.” 

‘ paused for a moment, and from the ranks on either 
side of him there came a low murm wail, half of fear 
and half of wonder, for though the lips of the High Priest 
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| of the Sun were believed to voice the very thoughts of 


Deity itself, these tidi seemed to them too marvellous 
and too fearful for . He waited till tre wail had 
died out into the silence again and then he went on: 

“ Yes, alas, it is too truly so, for the auguries, which can- 
not lie, have told the tale, and the voices of the stars them- 
selves have confirmed it. When tho great Inca Yupanqui 
heard the summons that called him home to the mansions 
of the Sun he foretold, speaking with the lore that is given 
to men only when they stand between the sunset of to-day 
and the dawn of to-morrow, in the midst of the brief passage 
which leads from this life to the next, that when the 
imperial Llautu should adorn the brow of two Incas in the 
Land of the Four Regions, and when the hostile hands of two 
brothers should grasp the sceptre of the divine Manco, there 
should come strangers from the north and the east 
armed with thunder and flame, and terrors unknown to 
the Children of the Sun, who, through the gateway opened 
by the strife of brothers, and the divisions of the peoples 
who were one, should march through fire and blood toa 
chaos of ruin and desolation in which all the long glories of 
the Incas should be buried. 

“ Now the eve of that day has come. You know how the 
sons of the great Huayni Capac, Huascar and Atahuallpa, 
have drenched the Land of the Sun with the blood of its 
children in their unholy strife for empire. You know how 
both have worn the Llautu, the one in the south and the 
other in tho north, and how in the midst of their strife the 
strangers came, few in number but irresistible in might, 
and seized Atahuallpa in the midst of his conquering 
armies; how Huascar fell beneath the assassin’s knife but 
a few days ago; and you know, too, how now this great City, 
with all its priceless treasures, lies open to the ravages of 
our conquerors. 

“ But yet one augury is wanting to make the prophecy 
complete. If when the hour of dawn comes our Lice and 
Father, the Sun, shall rise with his accustomed splendour 
and look through his portal yonder with a kindly eye upon 
us, his waiting children ; if he shall greet us as of yore, and if 
the sacred fleece shall once more burst into flame under tho 
burning light of his ardent eyes, then all hope is not lost, 
and the sorrows of to-day may melt away as the mists on the 
mountain tops dissolve ere the snowy peaks grow rosy red 
in the light of dawn. But if not, then the worst is certain, 
and co must be prepared for. 

“ But even then, though hope must die in the present, 
yet, as the stars have said, it may be revived in the future. 
For this the Golden Chain, the symbol of the unity of our 
empire and the image of that mystic bond which unites 
earth with heaven and the Sun with hia children must be 
saved from the polluting touch of the stranger and the 
oppressor, and with it must go into a place of secure hiding 
the best and greatest of those treasures of gold and silver 


| and jewels, the report of whose priceless worth has lured 


these ruthless ele (ig from afiur. 

“There they shall go, nay, many of them have already 
gone, under the care of my brethren and myself, to a place 
where none shall find them save those to whom we give 
the secret. But in the inscrutable wisdom of the powers 
that role all human destiny, it has been ordained that only 


the hand of one who has been dead and shall be alive again | 


shall draw them forth from their hiding-place. Only to 
such an one may be intrusted the secret of the hidden 
treasures, and with that secret the glorious task of restor- 
ing in another and perhaps distant age the ancient glories 
of the Children of the-Sun. 

“Now, who is he amongst you, if, indeed, there be one, 
who of his own free will will take this awful task upon him- 
self—who will go through the gates vf Death and dwell 
awhile in the shadowland that lies between this world and 
the Mansions of the Sun, who will take that dreadful secret 
with him into the grave, yet in the perfect faith and certain 
hope that some day he will come forth into the world of 
living men again, to perform the rest of the task which he 
has taken upon himself?” 

He ce: speaking, and a long silence followed. In tho 
pale flickering light of the altar flame, the Children of the 
Sun looked at each other wide-cycd in wonder at the 
strange words that they had heard, as though mutely ask- 
ing which of them would undertake a task of which the 
first condition was death. Then from the ranks of the 
women a young girl stepped out, fair-skinned and golden- 
haired, with deep blue eyes that shone darkly in the light 
of the sacred fire as she approached it. She went to the 
foot of the altar steps, and, kneeling on the lowest of them, 
stretched out her arms above her head and said : 

“© O, priest of the Sun, and brother of His brother, thou 
hast asked if there is a man here who will dare and do this 
great and awful task of which thou hast told us, and I am 
but a girl who is hardly yet a woman. Yet the noblest of 
the sons of our divine race, aye, even the Inca Huascar 


himeelf, have sought in vain to win my favour. Now, I | 


kneel here before the altar of the Sun and the sacred 
emblem of our ancient faith, and swear by it and the souls 
of our ancestors, who are looking down upon us, that with 
him who shall dare this thing I will wed in the chambers of 
Death and go down into the grave itself, well satisfied that in 
him the prophecy shall be fulfilled, and that when the 
awakening summons comes he and I will return to the 
halls of life, he to be the father, and I the mother, of 
those new children of the Sun in whom shall be restored 
the glories that are about to be taken from us.” 

Scarcely had the last words left her trembling lips than 


A ROMANCE. 
another figure eank on its knees beside her. Two other 
hands went up with hers, and the deep music of a man’s 
voice uplifted to the pitch of ay rang clearly through 
the ieee of the great sanctuary, and said : 

“There is no death that the love of woman cannot 
conquer, nor any danger that shall not be dared to win 
such love as thine, O Golden Star! Lo! I will go with 
thee, for I love thee, and the grave hath no terrors if thou 
wilt go with me to its brink. Whether to wake in on 
earth or in the Mansions of the Sun, I will sleep the sleep 
of death with thee, and if it shall pleaso our Father the 
Sun to recall us to mortal life in some other age, I swear 
by his glory to devote that new life to thy love and his 
service, and love and life and all that shall be mine to the 
restoration of the ancient glories of the Children of the 
Sun. NowI have sworn this for love of thee, O Golden 
Star, wilt thou accept my oath, and put thy hand in 
mine and be my bride indeath and in the life that is to be?” 

There was silence again for a little space, and then 
Golden Star’s right hand stole out and found a resting- 
place in one stretched out to meet it. She turned her head 
for a moment and raised her eyes till they met those of the 
man knecling beside her. A faint flush rose in her cheeke, 
and her lips parted in a smile as she answered : 

“Yes, I will take thine oath and thy love, most willingly, 
O Vilcaroya, for there is no other of the sons of the Sun 
with whom I would so gladly go, whether to life or death, 
as with thee; and thou Fast proved thyself worthy of the 
love that has been hidden until now, for thou alone of all 
here hast had the faith and boldness to believe the prophecy 
and venture all upon its truth. Thou art mine, and I am 
thine, for death or life, for the grave that is so near, and 
the empire that may be afar off.’ 

“ Well said, true son and daughter of our sacred race,” 
said the Villac Umu, in solemn tones, spreading his hands 
out over them in blessing as they knelt before him, “for 
the lives that you give now, devoted to death in the faith 
and hope that shall not be betrayed, our Divine Father 
shall give you other lives better and brighter than those of 
to-day. You shall take the secrets of our doomed race, and 
the key to our most precious treasures into a place of safe 
keeping ; and in the appointed time you gbnll betty them 
forth again, and through them in you, if you are but faith- 
ful to your trust, shall be resto the ancient splendours 
of the empire of the Children of the Sun. Now Ict your 
hearts and the hearts of all here melt and mingle in silence, 
for our Lord and Father approaches to inake manifest his 
will unto his children.” 

As the er. ceased he pointed to the eastern window, 
beyond which the sky was whitening and brightening with 
the swiftly coming dawn. Every face was turned towards 
it for an instant, then all with a single movement prostrated 
themselves on the floor of the sanctuary. Only the priest 
remained standing, and he stood on the lowest step between 
Golden Star and Vilcaroya, with clasped hands and head 
thrown back, the fading glimmer of the altar behind 
him, and the fast growing light of the dawn falling on his 
pale upturned face and long silver hair. 

Amidst utter silence the light brightened fast till a sun- 
ray shot over the lower rim of the window and shone on 
the golden rafters of the roof. Foot by foot it crept along 
the rooftree, broadening and brightening as it went, till it 
touched the western wall. Then, followed by the anxious 
eyes of the silent throng, it descended until the igen 
Symbol of the sun flamed and flashed with new-born 
radiance. Then the t polished golden concave, at tho 
bottom of which lay the Sacred Fleece, began to glow with 
the concentrated rays, and the moment for the giving of 
the heaven-sent sign had come. Then something—cloud 
or mist or vapour drifting through the crystal air—passed 
over the face of the sun, and the glowing focus of rays in 
the golden concave grew dim for an instant. A faint 
wreath of pale-blue smoke curled round the Sacred Fleece 
and vanished. 

The haze d away from the face of the sun, but the 
moment had gone by. The golden vessel grew dim as the 
rays left it one by one. A last sunbeam fell on the figure 
of the high priest and the heads of the pair that knelt 
before him. ‘Then the sun’s disc passed beyond the upper 
rim of the window. An oval shape of light swept slowly 
along the floor between the two prostrate files till it 
vanished like the symbol of the departing glory of the 
empire that was soon to be no more. The altar fire leapt 
upward once, then fell and flickered out. A wail of sorrow 
and despair broke from the pale lips of the Children of the 
Sun, and sobbed away into silence as Anda-Huillac threw 
his hands aloft again, and cried : 

© The Sun himself hath spoken, and the doom of his chil- 
dren is certain. The Sacred Fleece lies cold, unkindled by 
the smile that has never been denied till now. The fire 
that was lit by celestial hands is quenched, and the last 
hour of the long empire of the Incas is struck. It is for us 
to save what may be saved, and then meet the fate assigned 
to us by our lord and father like true and faithful children 
submissive to his will. Rise now sons and daughters of the 
Sun, last heirs of our glories and first inheritors of our 
shame and sorrow! Bear witness to what has been said and 
done this night; and you, Vilcaroya and Golden Star, make 
ready to fulfil the oath that you have sworn, and to take 
your sacred c’ through the shadows that are already 

thering on the brink of your common grave, from wh 
if the Divine Powers permit, you shall come forth again to 
life and love and glory, and the gloom that is falling upon 
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All that day Golden Star and 


riests of the Sun, they repeated 
their death-troth once more. Then two priests 
rought out the marriage-font and placed it between them 
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towards Golden Star with crystal clear water. The hole in . of the prophecy,and of the loving mercy of your father the | 


the partition was stop 
attached a little chain. The high priest ag their hands 
over the mystic vessel and drew out the plug. Imme- 
diately the two liquids began to mingle, and as they did 80, 
the pricst said in a low clear voice: 


THE QUEEN OF NI 


with a golden plug to which was | Sun.” 


He gave the ‘vase to Vilcaroya, who raised it to his lips | 
with unshaking hand and drank half of the pale golden 

fluid that it contained. Then he gave it to Golden Star, | 
but now his hands trembled and he saw her take it and | 
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gently heaving breasts, sleeping 
which, unless a miracle was wrought, should 


eyes and 


western 
Umu and the twelve priests, then came two 


walking about six feet apart, and over 
shoulders, right and left cape panne lay what looked 


like a huge wrapped in folds of cloth. Yet it 
could hardly have been a rope, for it hung down too heavily 
and swung too regularly the and when 


in from the two files 
was a sound of 
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PROLOGUE. 


Aw octagon room, softly lighted by hanging silver lamps, 
ad carpeted with Eastern pile of such generous woof that 
foo! se Se) oe incense-like eeous ot iearest 
woods burning in an antique grate ; one priceless picture— 
no nae on each of the eight walls; and a white-draped 

table bright with the glitter of cut crystal and the 
dull sparkle of ruby wine. At the table, facing each other, 
two men in evening dress are seated. Empty coffee cups 
and the curling wreaths of cigarette smoke mark the close 
of the repast, and even as we ring up the curtain on this 
eventful drama one of ig oor ; A a mre 
preparat to departure. e is a slim, e y man, wi 
Popping shoulders and a faded face of the aquiline type 


seely collet in cant phrase, aristocratic. 
He already half risen from the table, when he appears 
to remember something, and drawing forth a pocket-book 
he reseats himself, and poising a pencil sends a curious 
furtive glance in the direction of his host. 

“By t ila Piel he says nervously, “I was 80 
interested in what you were saying that I neglected details. 
Would you give me that address before I go?” 

As he waits for the answer his eyes wander to the 
ictures, to the flower-crowned epergne, to the dishes of 
othouse fruit—anywhere but to meet the calm gaze that is 

watching him from across the table. The fingers that hold 
she pone! tremble like n leaves. 

he voice that gives information is clear-cut and 
musical. ‘“ My dear Sir Simon, of course I will,” it says. 
“The name of the vessel is The Queen of Night, and the 
agents are Nathan and Co., 315, H. Alley, ‘Fenchurch 
Street. They have a West-End branch in Pall Mall, but 
if you require a special arrangement you would have 
to do business with Mr. Nathan himself—at the City 
address.” ‘ 

The host—he who answers the question—ia by far the 
most striking personality in the room. Six feet high and 
splendidly proportioned, he attracts attention rather by the 

etic power of his well-chiselled face than by his inches 
and the muscular force revealed in the b: chest and 
massive shoulders. Clean-shaven, with square jowl and 
deep-set unfathomable eyes of steely grey, Gaston Vizard, 
the mystery of four London seasons, is known in the beau 
monde he frequents as the handsomest man about town. 

Yet are there one or two keen obeervers—women mostly 
—who avow that they have surprised an expression on 
those readily-emiling lips that has turned them faint with 
fear. No one knows his origin, though that matters not 
nowadays when “dollars maketh man.” He is immensely 
rich, and, in the jargon of society, is“ received every- 
where,” justifying that reception, too, by the perfect 
breeding of his manners, and by the princely hospitalit 
dispensed by him both here in his Park Lane mansion an 
at his country housein Hertfordshire. Even his nationality 
has never been rightly settled. Some say that he is of the 
old French noblesse, but born in America; others that he 
led a revolution in Chili and escaped, more fortunate |than 
most.of the kind, with his money and his life. For the 


he it be fi to forty-five, 
ee ee ia We the ccwt wie cals tem iecae 
officer of cavalry, 


The guest writes down the address and again rises with 
the evident intention of taking his leave. Vizard comes 
round from his seat at table to accompany him to the hall, 
but once more he who has been called i i 


the door, and, tow over the shrinking figure, invites 
further questioning with a mere elevation of the eyebrows. 

“It all seems so risky,” falters the elder man. “How 
should I open up negotiations with Nathan—for what you 
call a special arrangement, I mean—without fear of com- 


absolutely oe 


faa 0 take 


Sir Simo glances at the card. It is blank, save for a red 
heart pi by a black arrow. “Good God! how horrible! 
—a sort of modern lettre de cachet,” he says shuddering. 
“ And you are sure, Vizard, that this will be effective—that 
there will be no hitch! It would be terrible to tempt 
Fortune in such a way and fail.” 

There is a touch of amused contempt in Vizard’s tone as 
he Zepiiee qa 
“There are no failures. If Miss Challenor takes the trip 
under the special arrangement, her health will receive the 
attention you require for her.” 

With these words he opens the door as though there is 
nothing more to be said, and leads his guest downstairs to 
a splendid entrance hall, where two footmen spring quickly 
to attention. One comes forward with Sir Simon’s hat and 
Invernees cape, and the other flings open the front door to 
summon the waiting brougham. A few words of common- 

lace farewell are exchanged, and the carriage rolls away, 


ving Vizard ing after it from the step with an 
inscrutable smile. ere is nothing to. Mistiverulah the 


neatly-appointed equipage from the hundreds of similar 
ones it meets as it turns into Piccadilly; yet it bears the 
beginning of a train as deadly as any ever laid to mine of 


gunpowder. 


r a minute, Vizard goes slowly upstairs again to the 
octagon room where he has entertained his oa ge Touch- 
ing a hidden spring in the wall, he rev @ cunningly 


concealed iron safe, whence he takes a small morocco bound 
bager which he makes a few ee entries. What he 
writes is in -erpber, and ae muinte igible se a one not 
possessing the key. This done, he replaces the , relocks 
it in the safe, adjusts the secret eae and is glancing at 
the clock, when, after knocking, a manservant enters to 
announce: 
“ Dr. Zavertal.” 


The nee of the announcement follows quickly into the 


room, and Vizard advances to greet him with the effusive 
of one who is pleased to see a nial acquaint- 
tance. - only lasts, however, till the servant has closed 


the door and retired. The moment they are alone the show 


| of demonstrative friendship is dropped on both sides for 
; something closer still—for a brevity betokening that their 
relations are confidential and intimate. 

“Everything is in order?” inquires Vizard, not with any 
anxiety of manner, but as though some importance attached 
* ny satindactocy” replies th 

“A most sati cruise,” i e Doctor, rubbin: 
his hands softly together in true professional style, as he 
seats himself in an arm-chair with the air of thoroughly 
at home. He is, in his , almost as remarkable as his 
friend—this E medico with the curious 
foreign ort in stature, he is rotund and stout 
withal, and wears oo his —_— brig aah bene face a 
cheerful expression of good owshi t may well make 
hima ee i * r 


with his 
closer, 


though are, the same steely 

noticed in Vizard’s grey ones. Seen het 

in private, and narrowly studied, he would perbaps give the 
the of “a 

not natural to 
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course of . 
you left tar?” 
“That was Trefusis, the Tyneside coal-o 


ming millionaire,” 
says Zavertal, sippi 


his claret, “he died as we were 
crossing the Ba; Biscay. Hemorrhage of the liver, with 
complications, I waa able to certify.” 
two men look at each other Thereis a 

dash of droll humour in the Doctor’s eye, a cynical twist on 
Vizard’s mouth. Then the latter says: . 

“That was rather leaving things to the last, was it not ? 
The off-chance of having to bring him home for burial, I 
mean 


“There were circumstances to cause delay. ing in 

onthe spot have often to be guided by such. You 

can have no idea what trivial things occur to hamper me 
sometimes. I would rather bring a ‘special’ home i 


whatever,” he adds. “Iwas able to say that the nature of 
the case demanded immediate disposal of the remains. He 
bee neeyy He sane ay Fe eRe 

os ”’ says Vizard. “The ‘ special’ department is on a 
age Wi footing, tien. and will show a handsome ee sie 
on voyage. Is there anythi fresh in ordinary 
administration ?” aa 


“Yes; we shall have to find a new skipper for next 
e ies Zavertal, not, however, as though the 
information were of uriusual importance. “ in Luck 
expresses his intention of Aga Aa Speer I 
expect his resignation is on its way to Nathan by this time 
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« not suspect?” Vv asively. 

“Oh, dear, of ” returns the Doctor. 
“J flatter he mes ere ee 
so much as germ of suspicion with him. He has 
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time 

“Two are finally settled. The young Earl of Darran- 
more, a boy of fourteen, fresh from Eton: and Desmond 
Orlebar, a country gentleman of Hampehire,” replirs 
Vizard with the coolness of am auctioneer cataloguing his 
“lots.” “The first at the instance of his uncle, Ralph 
Darran, who ie next heir to the title: and the second under 
the auspices of his wife, who I suppore has some feminine 


reason for desiring a change. T to-night I have had 
Sir Simon Crawsbay tere. I have been playing the 
half-hearted coward quite a long while for his ward, the 


rich Miss Challenor, and he is as good as captured at last. 

He went away after dinner with the usual. introduction to 

Nathan in his pocket, and you know how that pans out.” 

“Yes, they never draw back when tkey have confided in 

ou so far as to extract thst gentle missive,” assents the 

r. “We may count on three, then—all told—and 
quite as many as I care to have on one trip, now that the 
beat is so ular and crowded with ordinary pleasure 
seekers. By the way, that new rul¢, that ‘specials’ shall 
not be = by the principals too, or by anyone 
cognisant of private arrangement, is eminently satis- 
factory. When we first n we Harrowly missed more 
than one miscarriage through clients, by being on board, 

~ having the chance to relent at the last moment.” 

“I thought that would strengthen the gern and 
lighten the strain upon you,” remarks Vizard with the 
lazy eelf-contentment cf a man who has fathered a good 

idea. “And speaking of vigilance reminds me,” ke adds, 
stiffening up and taking a step forward to look down 
impressively into Zavertal’s upturned eyes, “I had advices 
from Cincinnati a week ago that Kennard is in Europe.” 

The Doctor laughs, quite harshly for a man of such 

ial tem nt, and for the space of two seconds the 

crowsfeet on his broad face deepen into visible channels. 
‘Then he says jauntily: “And what of that? I beat him 
before and could do it again. They make a little god of 
him in the States—as the greatest detective of the age— 
but he doesn’t often meet mcn.” 

“ Quite so,” replied Vizard, “ and his present journeyings 
can have no concern with us. But, as he alone knows your 
record, I thought you should be aware that he is on this 
side the Atlantic. Of myself he has no knowledge, for 
which, perhaps, he rather than I should be congratulated.” 

Dottor Zavertal’s only answer is a smile of intense 
amusement. Then, after a pause, he rises, and, draining 
his glass, says with apparent irrelevance : 

“The Queen of Night sinks all obstructions, eh, Gaston?” 


CHAPTER I. 
Harp LIngs. 
“Deuce take tho luck!” ‘That was the phrase which 
embodicd my sentiments as I kicked heels in the outer 
office of the Flower Stcamship Company, while the directors 
deliberated on my case in the seclusion of the board-room. 
I was as certain of “the sack” as man could be. I knew it 
from the proverbial devotion of our board to red-tape; I 
knew it from the sympathetic glances flung at me by the 
clerks from behind the t i counters; I 
knew it from what good old Beatson—kindliest of skippers 
—prophesied when he promised to “s f@ word”; and, 
above all, I knew it because I am a sailor, and, believing in 
resentiments, believed in that which told me that my 
as first officer of the Dahlia were numbered. 
Directors are fond of letting their jaw-tackle run, co as 
they are safe for another ten minutes before they have me 
in for sentence, I may as well spend the interval in over- 
hauling my log of what has thrown me on my beam-ends. My 
name is Cyril Forrester, at that time thirty years old, five 
feet ten in my stockings, sound in wind and limb, and hold- 
ing a master’s certificate in the mercantile marine, though 
never yet in command of a vessel, and under present circum- 
stances, never likely to be. The Flower Line of Ppa i 
as every one knows, plies between London and Calcutta, 
touching at the chief Mediterranean ports; and the little 
incident that gave those grim old hunkses in the board-room 
the chance to get their knives into me occurred on the last 
vo out. 
e had left London on a Tuesday afternoon, and all went 
well till, the following Thursday morning, when we were 
steaming a fifteen knots across the mouth of the 
Chafnel. It was my watch, and except for the quarter- 
master, who was steering, I was alone upon the bridge, the 
Captain being at breakfast in the saloon. The weather was 
thick, with a nasty, choppy sea, and the third officer, who 
shared my of the deck, was forward on the fo’castle 
seeing that the look-out man didn’t go to sleep. _ 
Suddenly, my ears were startled by a scrunching crash 
from, as far as I could judge, about two hundred yards off 
on the port beam, followed by screams and shouts, which 
told me as plain as words could speak that two vessels were 
in collision closé at hand. Almost at the same moment the 
haze broke a little, and showed me the black hull of a steam- 
collier slinking away to the westward, and a smart, yawl- 
rigged yacht cut down to the water's edge, and with 
scarcely a minute to float. 
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one boat was stove in, and the rascally collier, instead of 
standing by to help, was already out of sight in the mist. 
To make matters worse, I caught sight of ladies on the 
sloping deck, and I knew that unless the yaw] floated a few 
minutes longer they would be in danger, since our ship 
came round slowly on a jammed helm. 

I was keeping one are on the men en in lowering 
the boat, and tho other on the yacht, when she plunged 
forward, then staggered back and went down stern fore- 
most, leaving her Foe struggling in the sea. Our boat 
was still at the davit, the freshly-painted gear working 
stiffly, and I could see that anyone who was not a strong 
swimmer might be swept away and drowned before they 
could be picked up. It was no time to reckon rules and 
consequences, and almost before I knew what I was going to 
do my shoes were kicked off, and I had taken a header from 
the bridge. F 

Our ship had greatly reduced the distance, and a few 
strokes brought me to the scene of the disaster, where about 
half a score of people were a themselves afloat in the 
best way known to them. Luckily the yacht was too small to 
have sucked them down. An elderly gentleman in flannels, 
with a life-belt on, was hanging on to a spar, and a man 
who looked like the sailing-master was supporting a lad 
who was screaming at the top of her voice some word whic! 
I could not make out. The rest, all men, and evidently tho 
crew, were swimming strongly towards the Dahlia. 

I was beginning to think that I had been rather too 
officious, when a ggled wisp of blue serge, rising in the 
water between ine and the gentleman on the spar, caused 
me to change my mind and feel glad that I had come. It 
was the insensible form of a woman, floating limply to tho 
surface for the first time after immersion, and on the point 
of sinking again when I managed to grab her by the arm. 
I noticed no more than that she was young and lay quite 
a featherweight in my embrace, for my chief concern was 
now with the arrival of the boat. Looking round I was 
glad to see it coming towards us fast, while the Dahlia her- 
self was standing on at quarter speed lest she should run 
down the yacht’s crew who were already reaching her side. 
Seeing how I was hampered, the third officer steered his 
boat straight for us, and, after picking us up, went on for 
the sailing-master and his bud-n, last of all taking in the 
man on the spar. 

Five minutes later we were all safe on board the Dahlia, 
and the two ladies, who were alone the worse for the 
accident, were handed over to our surgeon and stewardess. 
The passengers, who had come up from the saloon to 
witness the rescue, crowded round me with the usual fuss 
of congratulation and curiosity, so that another ten 
minutes passed before I could slip into dry clothes and join 
the Captain on the bridge. He shook hands with me warmly, 
but he was looking as eolemn as a church. 

“This is going to end badly, Forrester, I am afraid,” he 
said. “You only did what any decent chap would have 
done, but you know as well as I do that it was dead against 
the rules. To leave the bridge with no one in charge isa 
heinous crime with the wiseacres of Leadenhall Street, and 
I am bound to log the incident.” 

“I never gave the rule a thought,” I said, “and I don’t 
believe it would have made any difference if I had.” 

There having been no loss of life the excitement soon 
calmed down, and we stood on our course southward. It was 


did happen to be me, and—and I shall never forget it.” 

From that beginning our friendship grew rapidly, as it 
only can on shipboard, and by the time the ia's bows 
were turned eastward through the Straits, it had 
kere into that later phase of friendship, in which, 
without awkwardness, there can be long silences. Sir Simon’s 
demeanour towards me continued curt and distant—that of 
his sister, Mrs. Beauchamp, equally so—but he could not 
very well forbid his ward to speak to the man who had 
saved her life; and though it was plain that he viewed our 
increasing intimacy with cynical dislike, he probably 
counted on the coming separation at Naples to put an end 
to it. 

If so, he was out of his reckoning by about thirty hours. We 
were that time distant from our port of call, and I remember, 
as if it were yesterday, what a beautiful Mediterranean 
evening it was, when Aline and I shook off the chrysaji 
shell of friendahip for the golden butterfly of love. I found 
her behind the aft wheelhouse—that time-honoured tryst 
of sea-going lovers—and for several minutes we watched the 
white streak eddying from the screw without speaking. 
Then I said: 

“Aline, are you sorry that your voyage on the Dahlia is 
so nearly atanend ?” 

It was the first time I had called her by her Christian 
name, a fact of which the significance will,be appreciated 
by those who have “ been there" themselves. Her answer 
came, faltering a little, but prompt enough for me: 

“You know I shall,” and then after a pause was shyly 
added the one word— “ Cyril.” 

This is no love story — there is sterner work ahead- and I 
have not space, even if I had the will, to write down here 
the words in which my sweet girl and I plighted our troth. 
All I can say is, that though I had seen os years with- 
out any shigicgiorge, U it came natural enough at last, and 
that when we left the shelter of the wheelhouse we were 
bound by every promise to be faithful to each other against 
all odds—all opposition. As the time we should have 
together was to so short we decided to keep our secret 
till my return from the eastern voyage, when I could to 
secure Sir Simon’s consent to a formal e nt. Aline 
would not come of age for a year, and in the meanwhile, 
under her father’s will, she was not permitted to take any 
step without her guardian’s eanction, though in our new- 
found happiness we paid but little h to possible 
opposition from that quarter. At the worst there would be 
but nine months from the date of my return to wait before 
she would be her own mistress. 

So we parted, full of hope and mutual trust, in the bright 
sunshine of Naples Ray, and here I was on the day after 
the Dahlia's return waiting to be carpeted for the “grave 
dereliction of duty” which had given Aline back her life. 
Even as | camo to the end of my reverie a bell rang, and a 
clerk invited me to step into the board-room, where one ‘ 
glance at the faces of my censors told me my fate at once. 
‘The chairman, an old fellow whiskered all round his face 
like a cat, and having a fierce eye, rose at once—rose, too, 
as if he liked the job. 

“We have fully considered your case, Mr. Forrester,” he 
said. “While quite recognising the gallantry of your act, 
we cannot pass over the breach of the company’s rule which 
forbids an officer to leave the bridge till another officer has 
come up to take his place. As a practical sailor you must 
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by clinging to a ,and that 
the ladies were ively his sister, hrs” Beenchinnap, 
and his ward, Miss Aline Challenor, the latter being the 
girl whom I had managed to pick up. In the course of the 
morning I heard that Miss lenor had revived quickly 
under the surgeon’a treatment, and that Sir Simon had 
decided to go on in the Dahlia to Naples, whence he would 
be able to take his party home overland more expeditiously 
than from Gibraltar. : 

I saw no more of the ladies that day, but during the 
afternoon, being off duty, I was talking to some of our own 
passengers on deck when Captain Beatson in con- 
versation with Sir Simon. e latter had been fitted with 
dry clothes by some passenger, and he appeared to be none 
the worse for his dip. I cannot say that I took much of a 
liking for the man. I saw by the furtive way he kept his 
eyes askance that he had recognised me, and one would 
have thought that under the circumstances he would have 
wished to eay something civil. But they passed and re- 
passed several times on their promenade, Sir Simon always 
at that moment finding an ob of interest at the other 
side of the deck, and Captain Beatson too busy with his 
discussion to notice surroundings. At about the fifth turn, 
however, the skipper’s eyes chanced my way, and ho at once 
brought his companion to a halt, introducing me as the 
officer who had got Miss Challenor into the boat. 


It was not till the next morning that Aline Challenor 

on deck, and I formed the acquaintance that was 
destined to lead to such wonderful things. I can see her 
now, as she came forward with both hands outstretched—a 


unds, but 
the company must pel with t 
lag hole I managed to k te but I said 

O.1 the whole to keep my temper, but I said a 
few polite things about their rules which made the old 
gentlemen look very thoughtful before I bowed myself out 
and stepped down into the street, a cast-off servant. My 
firet impulse was to charter a hansom and drive to the 
address in Grosvenor Square, at which Aline had said I 
should find her, but then there rushed over me the sudden 
remembrance that the situation had altered. For the pre- 
sent I was a broken man, and though I did not despair of 
getting another berth, a feeling of pride urged me to take 
some to that end before presenting myself to Sir 
Simon. I knew not then that my girl was a great heiress, 
and that a firat mate’s proposal for her hand would be 
nearly as presumptuous as that of a penniless pavement- 
trotter. : 

I knew a restaurant frequented by merchant-service men 
near Fenchurch Strect Station, where the shipping news- 
papers were taken, and thither I made my way to see if the 
advertisement columns had anything in store for me. Seat- 
ing myself at one of tho round tables, I gave an order “for 
the good of the house,” and started to go through the list 
of vacancies systematically, but without finding the ghost 
of an opening in my line. Finally, flinging the paper aside 
in disgust, I rose to leave the lace when my eye was caught 
by a written notice stuck on the wall. It ran as follows :;— 

“The owners of the screw steamship The Queen of Night, 
7,000 tons, used as a pleasure cruiser or ocean yacht, require 
a commander having the necessary certificates. In addi- 
tion to the usual qualifications as to seamanship, etc., he 


voyage just con- 


dainty fairy of a girl, with a clear fresh complexion and must be of good social address and able to act as host to 
real violet eyes that could be frank without bale forward. | the gers on terms of equality. Apply to Nathan 
Her own simple blue serge hting dress had been dried | and Co., 315, Harp Alley, Fenchurch Street. 


As I finished reading, and before I had digested the 
words, a lean hand was laid upon my shoulder, while a 
garlic-flavoured voice croaked in my ear: . 

“The notish is to your liking, my young captain, I 


and put to rights for her, and I should never have recog- 
nised in the smart little figure the poor, pale, half-drowned 
creature whom I had held in my arms the day before. As 
she thanked me in a few frank words for my help I thought 


I had never seen such a girl before, and—there ! as hope ?” 
the whole of the story on it there is no need for ‘urning quickly on my heel I saw that he who had 
—I fell over heels in with her there and then. | accosted me was a little shrivelled old Jew, or, rather, the 
“Tam very glad to have been of use,” I said, trying not | quintessence of about fitty Jews boiled into one, so pro- 
to show my Sdeniration in my face. “But there nounced were the national characteristics of fleshy lip, 
no reason w: ially should thank me. You see I | hooked nose, and shining protuberant eyes that looked up 


especiall. 
just ‘went it blind,’ and it was as likely to have been one at me with a cunning leer. 


For the continuation of this powerful and entrancing romance see SHORT STORIES, a thirty-two page paper, published every Tuesday, price One Penny. 
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On receipt of thie Coupon and P.O. or Stamps for amount, we guaramtes - ALL ORDERS DESPATCKHED ‘SAME DA DAY. IN ROTATION AS THEY 
send aay goods me chore to address in any part of the United Kingdom. ARRIVE BY POosT. 


N.B.—Foreign Orders executed and packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. Telegraphic Address: ECLIPSE, LFF Ds 


NL SON, f= CHEQUES ANE “AND Fors. PAYABLE ra Mi S 
porters, and Merchan 
,. 6LWwoor WOODSLEY ROAD, = D 5 
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¥. HODGSON & SON. 


